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FOREWORD 


The Author desires to express his appreciation 
of the many courtesies received, while in Africa, 
from members of the Ministry of the Colonies for 
the French Republic, and from members of the 
staff of His Excellency the Governor-General of 
' Algeria; also for valuable information received 
from the High Commissaries and the principal 
officials of the great French Colonial Exposition, 
held in Marseilles during the entire summer of 
1922. The Author also wishes to express his obli- 
gations to the records of the exploration journeys 
of Capt. A. H. W. Haywood: ‘‘Through Tim- 
buctu and Across the Great Sahara’’; to Mr. 
Hanns Vischer’s ‘“‘Across the Sahara’’; and to 
‘A Search for the Masked Tawareks,’’ by Mr. W. 
J. Harding King, the first man to make a photo- 
graph of any unmasked Touareg. Lastly, he 
acknowledges his debt to the gallant French 
explorers, scientists, and soldiers—Duveyrier, 
Foureau, and a score of others—whose names 
are imperishably attached to all studies dealing 
with the Black-Veiled Men of Mystery. 
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PREFACE 


Wild and unexplored, demon-ridden by sand- 
storm, simoon, and superstition, the Sahara 
stands at the very frontiers of civilization, defy- 
ing the powers of Man to subdue it. There, and 
there alone, may be found grim tribesmen who 
live on piracy alone and mock at modern armies. 
Its scorched wastes, its naked mountain ranges, 
and its rolling seas of sand are the abodes of 
terror. They dare greatly who try to cross it, 
and the story of any such attempt is a tale of 
heroism and suffering. 

The Black-Veiled Men—especially those of the 
two great confederacies, the Touaregs and the 
Tubbus—hold that vast and unimagined expanse 
in the grip of utter fear. These mysterious 
raiders, whose inner fastnesses have never yet 
been penetrated by American or Kuropean, are 
of the white race, and only within the last few 
years has the curtain been slightly lifted upon 
their mystery. Herein may be found the latest 
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accurate knowledge concerning these camel-riding 
buccaneers, whose strangeness and inaccessibility 
has caused so many fantastic tales and legends 
to be woven about them, and about the rugged 
Hoggar (or Ahaggar) Mountains which they in- 
habit. 

To portray the strangeness of life in that abode 
of death, to give a sense of the malevolent wonder 
of the Desert, to point out the slow advancing 
steps by which the miracle of Water is being used 
by the scouts of Progress, and to set forth the 
magnitude of the task now being undertaken by 
a handful of bold and adventurous men, is the 
aim and object of 
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THE SAHARA HUNTERS 


CHAPTER I 
THE COMING OF DOOM 


‘‘Ter Allah decide!’’ declared the marabout. 
“‘Tf the afreets of the desert come to dance on 
the sand-dunes to-day, the stranger dies. It shall 
be a sign. The Evil Ones will have come for the 
soul of the unbeliever.’’ 

The Man of the Black Veil turned with triumph 
to the unveiled woman at his side. Only his 
eyes showed between the two bands of sombre 
wrapping that swathed his head and face, but 
those eyes, though filmy and wearied from years 
of facing a fierce sun in the terrible wastes of 
the Sahara, gleamed with the lust of slaughter. 

‘‘Tt is a holy word,’’ he agreed, with a savage 
satisfaction. ‘‘As blood flows, water runs. When 
all the infidels are dead, Allah—may His Name be 
praised !—will take away the curse of thirst from 
the desert.’’ 
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The unveiled woman, though less convinced of 
the certain fulfilment of this ancient Arab proph- 
ecy, did not dare to protest the marabout’s de- 
cision. Yet she made one further effort. 

‘‘The words of Sidi Bou Ibrahim are as wel- 
eome as green grass after a long march,”’ she said. 
‘For the fate of the father, the word is given. I 
speak for the roumi (stranger) boy. My tent is 
open.’’ 

No woman of a purely Arab tribe would have 
dared to speak so openly and plainly in the pres- 
ence of men, but Lalla Taf’lit’a was not an Arab. 
She was a Touareg, and of noble birth. 

Among the Touaregs—those strange Veiled Folk 
of the Desert—a woman holds high place, and her 
word commands consideration. 

The marabout pondered over the woman’s 
claim. The life of the white boy, thus spoken of, 
was poised on an almost even balance. On the 
one side was the inherent blood-thirst due to Mos- 
lem fanaticism, on the other was the peculiar 
Touareg respect for women. 

A slight touch, one way or the other, would turn 
the scale. 

‘‘He is the son of an unbeliever!’’ the Man of 
the Black Veil reminded. 
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‘*He is athirst,’’ the woman answered, ‘‘athirst 
for the knowledge of the Prophet—whom may 
Allah glorify! Will Sidi Bou Ibrahim refuse the 
water of truth to a parched heart?’’ 

The appeal was a strong one. There is no code 
in all the world so rigid as the desert code 
of thirst. The precious liquid must be shared 
under any and all circumstances. The bitterest 
enemy may not be refused a drink of water; he 
may be slain immediately afterwards, but drink 
he must be given. Blood counts for far less than 
water in the burning wastes of the Sahara. 

The marabout started at the woman’s phrase. 

“Tt is lance-pointed talking,’’ he replied. 
‘There is a Surah (chapter of the Koran), which 
speaks of truth as a flowing river.”’ 

‘“Will you, O Sidi Bou Ibrahim, pour out from 
the full guerba (water-skin) of your knowledge?”’ 

Vanity flourishes as readily in the desert as it 
does in cities. The marabout was flattered by 
this reference to his wisdom, all the more because 
Si Ji’m’um, the Man of the Black Veil was an im- 
portant noble, and the rivalry between a djied (a 
man of the sword) and a marabout (a man of 
piety) is always keen. 

‘“‘To Allah be the only glory!’’ he exclaimed. 
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‘‘Who shall withhold wisdom to those in need? 
Surely I will pour out the water of truth.’’ 

‘When water falls upon hot, dry sand,’’ put in 
the Touareg caustically, ‘‘does any green thing — 
grow?’’ 

Lalla Taf’lit’a rallied quickly. 

‘Cannot the water of the Surahs of the Proph- 
ets—upon whose head rest Allah’s eternal 
peace !—make, even of hot sand, an oasis of date- 
palms?’’ 

The marabout’s pride, however, had been piqued 
by the suggestion that his teaching might not 
be of any profit to the stranger. 

‘‘Water and wisdom must not be wasted,’’ he 
returned. ‘‘It is written: ‘Whoso allows a skin 
of water to empty uselessly has committed sin.’ 
There is much hot sand, and but few oases!’’ 

‘“Who never digs a well will never find water,’’ 
pursued Lalla Taf’lit’a. ‘‘If, within the space of 
one moon there is no green thing growing in the 
heart of the boy, if, despite the outpouring of 
your wisdom, O Sidi Bou Ibrahim, his infidel mind 
remains as dry as the sands of the dune-hills or 
the black stones of the burned plain, then I will 
renounce all claim.’’ 

-- The Touareg nodded grimly. To his mind it 
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was impossible that a Nazrani (Christian) could 
ever become a Moslem, and it was even more in- 
credible that a stranger could ever be fit to as- 
sociate with a true Son of the Desert. 

“Tt is as Allah wills!’’ the marabout assented. 

‘Your blood for the roumi’s blood, Lalla Taf’- 
lit’a, for the space of one moon.’’ 

He lifted the rosary of beads which hung about 
his neck as a sign that the conference was over. 
Si Ji’m’um, and Lalla Taf’lit’a returned to their 
tents. 

This debate and these decisions, on which two 
lives depended, passed unknown to those whom 
they most concerned. 

In a small tent, not far away, lay the two pris- 
oners whose fates had been under discussion: 
Jean Laforét, an explorer, and his son, Franklin. 
The explorer, desperately ill with black fever, was 
tossing deliriously on a twig-mat beneath a black 
goatskin tent; his son, a lad fourteen years of 
age, was squatting by his side. 

The boy’s glance ranged arotnd him. The 
Touareg tent, to which the prisoners had been 
taken, was—like most of those of the Bedouin of 
the desert—without sides. It was, indeed, little 
more than a low roof of. hides, some twenty feet 
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long and fifteen deep; divided midway by a hang- 
ing carpet which was faded and worn by the 
fierce reflections of the sun upon the sand and by 
the burning winds of the desert. On one side of 
the curtain was the women’s quarters, on the 
other side, the men’s. 

The tent belonged to one of the poorer of the 
Touaregs, who, for the time being, was absent 
from the camp, being engaged as a caravan guide. 
His wife—for the Touaregs as a rule have but 
one wife, instead of four, like the Arabs—had 
gone to the tent of her brother-in-law, in order 
to afford a shelter for the prisoners. 

Of furniture, as more civilized countries know 
the word, there was none. A half-wall of drinn- 
grass matting, not quite three feet high, ran 
round the back of the tent, as a means of keeping 
out the blowing sand, which filtered through con- 
stantly, none the less. Some pieces of rough mat- 
ting, made from twigs, were thrown on the sand, 
which was the only floor. Two cushions stuffed 
with sheep-hair (not wool), and one, packed with 
the. shredded fibres of the dwarf-palmetto, were 
the only articles that spoke of comfort. 

To the rear of the man’s quarters were two. 
staves for lances, a broken camel-saddle and a 
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rough rawhide box; to the rear of the women’s 
quarters were a few gourds, two cooking-pots, 
some sacks made of hide, containing dates and 
white corn, and one large embroidered bag of soft 
leather, containing what little finery the woman 
of the house possessed. 

There was little need for wardrobe space. The 
Touaregs, unlike the Arabs, are not given to gay 
clothing. Summer and winter, feasting or fight- 
ing, they wear the loose black trousers, the flowing 
black burnous and the black veil wrapped once 
around nose, mouth, chin, and once around the 
eyebrows and the forehead—a grim and awe-in- 
spiring habit. They rarely change their gar- 
ments, even as they never wash, claiming that a 
coat of grease is necessary to preserve the skin 
under the violent extremes of heat and cold which 
day and night in the Sahara bring. Moreover, 
despite their veils, the skin of their faces is so 
encrusted with sand that the act of washing would 
provoke irritation and even serious injury. The 
ceremonial washings, which the Moslem religion 
requires five times daily, are done by the Toua- 
regs with sand, instead of water. 

It is not in such minor comforts as tent-furnish- 
ings and clothing that the wealth of a Hoggar 
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Touareg lies. His riches are confined to his herd 
of goats, his flock of long-legged black-and-white 
sheep, his band of horses, and, above all, his 
skerry of camels. Although the Touaregs of the 
Hoggar have robbed caravans innumerable, where 
luxuries were open to their taking, little of such 
spoil is found in a Hoggar camp. A true Son of 
the Desert despises such things as an evidence of 
weakness. 

After his brief survey of the tent, Franklin 
turned his gaze to the blaze of the world outside, 
shimmering in the vibrations of a Sahara sun. 
From where he sat, beside his father, brushing 
away the flies which beset the sick man, the boy 
could see the greater part of the Touareg encamp- 
ment stretched out before him. 

To one side stretched the jagged rocks and 
black defiles of the lower part of the Hoggar 
Mountains, part of that ridge of crags and pla- 
teaus which divides the Sahara from the Libyan 
Desert and the Soudan. Below him, a thin thread 
of water trickled through a small hollow, only to 
lose itself immediately in the stony sand beyond. 
Near the stream there was a pasturage of cram- 
cram grass, and, just where the thread of water 
disappeared, stood several thickets of the eth’el 
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bush. This is a desert shrub which, at a distance, 
looks not unlike a stunted Scotch fir. It is thorny 
and dry, but camels deign to eat it, though even 
goats refuse its crackling twigs. 

In this pasturage some scores of camels were 
grazing, among them twenty new ones, which had 
been brought to the Touareg camp only that morn- 
ing. ‘They had been taken prisoners in the raz- 
zia or raid which had happened just at sunrise, 
even as Franklin and his father had been. In 
fact, they were part of the spoil seized from the 
explorer’s plundered caravan. 

The boy found himself watching these ungainly 
animals with a certain envy. To them a change 
of owners made but little difference. They hated 
all men equally. All masters alike would place 
undesired burdens on their backs and drive them 
over burning sands to the utmost limit of their 
powers, giving them as little food and water as 
would suffice to enable them to endure. Yet, after 
a journey, they would be given food, water, and 
protection. They were of value. Their lives, at 
least, were not in danger. 

Of his own fate, and of that of his father, Frank- 
lin was not so sure. He felt they were in the ut- 
most peril, and could do nothing to avert it. 
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Water, indeed, the prisoners had been given, 
immediately upon reaching the camp. That was 
natural enough. But—no one had come to bring 
them food! 

That looked threatening. 

Not even Lalla Taf’lit’a, though she had spoken 
a few friendly words, had brought to the captives 
the customary maize-cake and salt of welcome. 
The absence of this characteristic symbol of des- 
ert hospitality was rightly recognized by Frank- 
lin to be a most menacing sign. 

It was especially menacing because of the evil 
reputation of the tribesmen into whose hands he 
and his father had fallen. The Touaregs of the 
Hoggar (or Ahaggar) are known to be among the 
most bloodthirsty and hostile of all the Touareg 
tribes, and the Touaregs share with the Tubbus 
the evil fame of being the fiercest and most treach- 
erous of all the dwellers in the deserts of North 
Africa. Few Europeans and no Americans have 
ever seen them and come away with their lives. 
No one has ever penetrated their fastnesses. The 
history of the efforts to explore the hinterland of 
the Hoggar region is a gory tale of European 
daring and of Touareg treachery. 

Knowing this, Franklin saw no prospect of hope. 
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He knew enough about Sahara customs to be sure 
that this long delay before any one came to see 
them boded no good. Had his father been strong 
and well, the boy could not help thinking, this 
disaster would not have occurred. Even now, the 
explorer would have found a way to turn the cap- 
ture to advantage. But he was stricken with 
fever, and every moment that passed by without 
some token of friendliness rendered heavier and 
heavier the sense of doom. 

Even if he had been alone, Franklin thought, he 
might be able to do something for himself. He 
understood Arab character,—though, of course, he 
knew nothing of the Touaregs—and he had a 
fair knowledge of the desert. Son of a French 
explorer and of an American mother, the boy had 
lived for many years at Ouargla, the largest of 
the French garrisons on the Sahara frontier. The 
little house which had been his home lay on the 
outskirts of the Ouargla oasis, at the very edge 
of the Great Erg, that region of sand-dunes which 
more effectively cuts off the Tafilet and the Hog- 
gar regions from the habitable section of Algeria 
than if a vast ocean rolled between. 

In that little house on the edge of the sand- 
dunes, Franklin’s mother had died, not long be- 
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fore. It had been her great desire that the boy 
should be sent to America, but the father could 
not bear to part with him so soon. Nor could he 
return with his son. Like nearly all men who 
have spent much time in the Sahara, the desert 
exerted over him a fascination too strong to be 
resisted. He could not endure the thought of re- 
turning to civilization. 

Accordingly, he had sought from the French au- 
thorities a mission which would permit him to 
strike out boldly to the southward. Avowedly, his 
purpose was to try to reach the Touaregs of the 
Hoggar and to try to secure their friendliness by 
teaching them how to dig artesian wells and thus 
increase their water supply. This plan had been 
most successfully tried in the Oued R’hir, and 
among the Touaregs of the Amrar. It was essen- 
tial that the Touaregs of the Hoggar should be 
pacified, for, until they were, no caravan was safe 
on any of the great trade routes to Lake Chad, 
that central point in Africa, now largely in French 
hands. 

Laforét, indeed, had undertaken the mission 
with a hope of success, but his true aim was not 
in this diplomatic undertaking. His real purpose 
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was to free himself from the unhappy memories 
which clustered about Ouargla. 

Now, a captive among the Touaregs of the Hog- 
gar, the very tribe he had hoped to pacify, smit- 
ten with black fever and unable to move a finger 
in his own behalf, it seemed all too likely that the 
explorer would gain a relief from his sorrow, but 
not in the manner he had hoped. And Franklin 
was similarly held. There was nothing he could 
do to help his father, nothing! 

The hours of the morning wore on. 

The heat hung low. It was not the dry and 
burning current of the sirocco, that steady 
draught of superheated air which crisps the skin 
like the vapors from a white-hot furnace. Nor 
yet was it that fierce and scorching blast of the 
simoon, which, blistering though it be, stings the 
nerves to resistance by its elemental fury. 

No, it was something worse than these. 

It was a dull and stifling heat, swelling the 
veins upon the temples, gorging the neck, burden- 
ing the lungs, and, above all, giving that savage 
depression of the spirit which, as all desert dwell- 
ers know, is the sullen precursor of wrathful 
deeds. 
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Franklin knew that heat, and knew it all too 
well. 

Living, as he had done, on the borders of the 
Great Erg, that welter of ever-moving sand-hills, 
he recognized the oppressive atmospheric state 
as sandstorm weather. This was the brooding 
menace of the whirlwind, that evil unbalance of 
the air when the dust-devils of the desert spin 
in their mad and gyrating dances. 

Yet there was more than the oppressiveness of 
the air which weighed on the boy’s spirits. Fear, 
a black, heavy fear, was on him. It was not only 
the gloom and menace of his situation, it was 
something more than these, something inde- 
finable, haunting. 

In the wilder regions of the earth, far from the 
confused emanations of crowds, the senses of men 
grow keener. The thoughts of others are more 
readily caught in the great silences—such as those 
of the desert—than amid the tumult of a multi- 
tude. The telepathic instincts of a creature of the 
wild, which are not yet altogether dead in man, ap- 
prehend danger readily when there is no outward 
distraction to impinge upon the senses. 

Terror gripped him hard. In the burning heat, 
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the boy shivered. The evil, whatever it was, drew 
nearer. It seemed the menace of something more 
than human. 

His father felt it, too. Tossing and muttering, 
the sick man’s broken words showed that the 
dread was on him, a dread of veiled men and 
sand-whirls, a dread which showed that the disor- 
dered reason of delirium had vibrated more cor- 
rectly to the nature of the danger than had the 
healthier brain of the boy. 

Had the Touaregs deigned to listen, or had they 
been able to understand those ravings, they 
might well have believed that some djinn had 
whispered in the sick man’s ear the details of 
the marabout’s plot: 

‘*Sand-devils. . . .”? 

‘‘Vultures. ...’’ 

““Bones. . . .”” 

Such words, barely distinguishable in the deliri- 
ous speech, showed all too clearly the visions that 
hung darkly over the fever-ridden brain. 

Despite this consciousness of impending doom, 
Franklin was powerless to help his father, power- 
less to help himself. ‘‘A man’s fate,’’ say the 
Arabs, ‘‘is written on his forehead.’’ 
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There was nothing that could be done. The 
boy could only sit still and wait, a hard task at 
any time, a tenfold harder one when Fear is a 
sinister comrade. 

Noon came, and still no food had been brought 
to the captives. 

The boy, who had accompanied his father on 
many a desert journey, was used to scanty fare, 
but not to entire absence of meals. He had not 
eaten since the evening before, for the attack on 
the camp had been made before dawn. His hun- 
ger, added to the ever-growing oppression of the 
air, set his head throbbing cruelly. 

It was the time for the siesta, that breathless 
pause of noon when even camels cease to graze 
and fall into that state of comatose resignation 
which is their substitute for rest. 

Yet Franklin dared not sleep. 

As long as his strength would suffer it, he must 
watch. There was nothing more likely than that 
his father, in a fevered frenzy, might rise and 
stagger out of the tent into the burning sun. 
That would be death. 

Imperceptibly, the glaring white-blue of the sky 
took on a grey-violet tone. A golden halo daz- 
zled about the sun. 
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Silence ceased. 

The air grew vocal, as though vibrating like a 
mighty string plucked by a giant hand. 

It was not hard to tell what that humming 
sound might be, as yet too low for actual hearing 
with the ears and yet sensed by the more sensitive 
nerve-centres of the skin; even as the deepest 
notes of a great organ set a building all 
a-tremble before the ear determines the pitch of 
that throbbing note. 

It was the first note of that infernal orchestra 
to which the afreets of the desert madly spin. Far 
over yonder, where the violet of the sky was most 
brilliant, the sands were beginning their weird, 
malignant chant. 

The air was tense, nervous, vibrant. 

Among the Touaregs, two men were not asleep. 
One was Sidi Bou Ibrahim, the marabout; the 
other was Si Ji’m’um, the black-veiled noble who 
had demanded from the marabout the right to ssa 
the prisoner. 

Had he done so, at the moment of capture, there 
was no one to say him nay. 

A Touareg might, of course, slay as many pris- 
oners of his own seizing as he chose. Each war- 
rior is independent, and yields only a vague hom- 
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age to his sheikh. Yet, even in the distant Hog- 
gar, policy plays a part. 

On the last occasion that a French explorer had 
been treacherously slain by the men of the Hog- 
gar, a flying column of French troops had crossed 
the desert from El] Golea and had wreaked a swift 
and bloody vengeance. The Touaregs remained 
as insubordinate as before, and they nursed the 
spirit of revenge. None the less, they were more 
cautious. 

Si Ji’m’um held a deep hate in his heart for 
these foreigners and infidels who dared to impose 
their will upon the free peoples of the desert. 
He was a mighty warrior and rich, powerful in 
council and much heeded by the other nobles of 
the tribe. Despite all this, he was compelled to 
yield to the decisions of the marabout. 

Sidi Bou Ibrahim, although the noble’s equal in 
birth and wealth, had resigned all his worldly ad- 
vantages, had given all his flocks and herds to the 
poor, and had become as a beggar, for the sake of 
the Faith. Thus he had exchanged riches and 
glory for the spiritual position of religious 
teacher, judge, and political advisor of the tribe. 

As he lay awake, watching the sky, Si Ji’m’um 
wondered over the decision of the marabout. Was 
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Sidi Bou Ibrahim weather-wise enough to foresee 
a sandstorm, and did he desire the French explor- 
er’s death, merely using a sign from the sky as an 
evidence of Allah’s will, in order to justify his 
action? Or did the marabout seek to save the 
stranger’s life by requiring a miraculous sign 
which he did not expect to appear? 

The Touareg warrier could not tell which of 
these policies lay hidden in the saint’s crafty 
mind, and he would dearly have liked to know. 

The menace of the sky increased. 

The violet glow—it seemed almost like violet 
light, such light as that which the optic nerve- 
centres disclose when the fingers are pressed heav- 
ily upon the eyeballs of closed eyes—now seemed 
to have a luminosity all its own. And, most pro- 
phetic sign of all, near the horizon the sky shaded 
down through russet purples into a sombre 
orange. 

Yonder, over yonder, in the Wastes of Silence, 
the devil-dance had begun. 

With a muttered exclamation of satisfaction, Si 
Ji’m’um rose and left his tent. 

There was no need for him to prepare himself 
for the glare of the sunlight; neither waking nor 
sleeping did he lay aside the black burnous which 
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hung in great folds about him and the black veil 
which hid all of his face except the deep-sunk and 
glittering eyes. 

It was but a few steps from Si Ji’m’um’s large 
tent to the smaller dwelling of the marabout, who 
was sitting under the shadow of his goatskin roof, 
gazing at the threatening violet sky. 

‘‘Tt would appear that Allah loves not these 
dogs of unbelievers,’’ began Si Ji’m’um, entering 
the tent in response to a courteous gesture of 
welcome from the marabout, Sidi Bou Ibrahim. 
“‘Tf the signs speak true, the afreets of the desert 
prepare to dance.”’ 

‘‘Neither does Allah—the All-Merciful and the 
Compassionate—love the vultures, yet He made 
them,’’ came the enigmatic reply. 

The Touareg noble frowned at this response. 
That it was a rebuke was clear, but how was it 
intended? Did the marabout wish to suggest that 
the prisoner ought not to be put to death? It 
was forbidden to kill a desert vulture, that Si 
Ji’m’um knew. 

Not quite certain how to answer, he retained 
the symbolic form of speech, and replied: 

‘* Allah made the death-teeth snakes, also!’ 

It was a keen retort, for the slaying of poison- 
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ous snakes is classed by the Arab commentators 
on the Koran as one of the pious works which 
are counted in Heaven to a believer’s credit. 

Sidi Bou Ibrahim at first deigned no reply. He 
kept his eyes fixed on the horizon, where the 
orange glow burned angrily. The violet line, 
which had been low against the sky, was now 
spreading over the zenith. 

Each of the Touaregs could read the weather- 
signs as readily as a European can read the letters 
of his own name. With every moment that the 
light grew more lurid and more ominous, Si Ji’- 
m’um felt more certain of his vengeance. 

Since the fateful decision concerning the 
stranger had actually been made and given, there 
could be no retracting. And yet, it seemed to Si 
Ji’m’um, the marabout looked thoughtful and dis- 
satisfied. 

‘‘The death-teeth do not always strike,’’ the 
saint replied at last. 

‘¢ All strike, at some time or other!”’ 

“‘You are in haste, Si Ji’m’um.’’ 

‘‘Shall I pick up the horned viper of the sand, 
and place it in the sun, that it may turn and strike 
me?”’ 

‘‘Keep the horned viper in the shade, and its 
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poison fangs will remain at rest under its upper 
jaw,’’ the marabout answered. ‘‘And, for the 
rest, is not a snake’s nip in the hands of Allah? 
Whether we live or whether we die in the hands 
of the Most High?’’ 

“‘Tt is written: ‘Thou shalt open the ears of 
the infidel with the sword!’ ’’ declared Si Ji’m’um, 
who feared that his captive was escaping him. 

A sharp tone of reproof came in the marabout’s 
voice. 

‘“‘There are many things written, Si Ji’m’um, 
which your eyes have never read, nor your ears 
heard! Have I not declared that Allah will de- 
cide! The fate of the unbeliever is determined 
by the One God—may his reign be unending! 
Take the roumi to the Haunted Ground. If the 
afreets, indeed, come to seek him there, your hun- 
gry lance may drink.’’ 

‘‘You mean that they shall come to seek him— 
with feathers on his breast?’’ 

‘How else? The winds are the breath of Allah 
—unto whom be praised! If He wills, they will 
show his purpose on the unbeliever.’’ 

‘‘But the dust-whirls are not the breath of Al- 
lah!’* protested the noble. ‘‘They are afreets, 
devils, demons! They are the children of Eblis!’’ 
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‘*Hiven so—shall we say that they are not sent 
to serve some holy purpose? ‘God is One God,’ ”’ 
he chanted, ‘‘ ‘and Mohammed is His prophet.’ ’’ 

Si Ji’m’um, as in duty bound, repeated the 
phrase, but not with any great assurance. Like 
most of the Touaregs, his belief in Islam was as 
vague as it was fanatical. It was, moreover, 
largely tinged with the ancient paganism of the 
Sahara tribes, in which devil-worship played a 
part. The rite of the feathers, to which reference 
had been made, was one of these devil-rites, and 
had nothing to do with the teachings of Islam. 

The Touareg noble, now, would have been glad 
to withdraw. He had no desire to approach the 
dust-devils himself, and moreover, he had a very 
lively fear of the Haunted Ground. He could not 
protest, however. He had sought out the mara- 
bout, himself, and the marabout’s word—once 
having been given in response to a request—was 
law. 

‘“‘The afreets come!’’ Si Ji’m’um declared, 
casting a critical glance at the horizon. 

The marabout nodded and rose. There was no 
need for words or explanations; both men knew 
what was to be done. 

Together they came to the tent where Laforét 
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lay tossing with fever and where Franklin sat 
beside him, watching. 

The boy rose as they entered, both in dread and 
in hope; in dread, for he recognized in Si Ji’m’um 
the leader of the razzia of that morning, in hope, 
for he saw the rosary and the marabout, and rec- 
ognized the presence of his judge. Neither man 
paid any attention to the lad, ignoring his pres- 
ence utterly. 

The Touareg noble stalked with his slow and 
grave stride, characteristic of the tribe, into the 
women’s quarters, and opened a hide-sack con- 
taining feathers. Of these he took a handful and 
thrust them into the hood of his burnous. This 
done, he came to the sick man’s side. 

Without deigning so much as a look at the boy, 
the Touareg stooped down and picked up Laforét 
bodily. The explorer was not a small man, but 
Si Ji’m’um was powerfully built, like most of the 
men of his race, and he carried the captive easily. 

Franklin started up, indignant that his father 
should be moved. 

But what was he todo? He could not speak the 
Tamahaq tongue—as the Touareg speech is known 
—for it is an ancient language, possessing a form 
of writing all its own, the origin of which is lost 
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in the mists of antiquity, and which bears no rela- 
tion to Arabic. As for resistance, one glance at 
the stalwart figure of Si Ji’m’um, who was well 
over six feet in height, showed the absurdity of 
any such intention. 

Yet he could not stay behind. He had no means 
of knowing whether the Men of the Black Veil 
purposed good or harm to his father. When they 
stepped out into the sun, he followed. 

The marabout looked at the boy uncertainly, as 
though to bid him stay behind. Si Ji’m’um inter- 
preted the cause of the hesitation. 

“Let him come, Sidi Bou Ibrahim,’’ he said. 
“Tf the thin-skinned roumi is to become a son of 
Islam, it is well that he should learn to look with 
pleasure on Allah’s judgment upon an unbe- 
liever.’’ 

‘‘His father!’’ objected the marabout. 

Yet his protest lacked conviction. Among the 
Touaregs—so utterly different in their habits 
and customs from all other North African tribes 
—the father’s relationship counts for little or 
nothing, the mother’s claim is everything. The 
paternal plea, therefore, left Si Ji’m’um quite un- 
touched. He stalked forward, and the marabout 
followed, silently. 
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Franklin, racked with anxiety when he saw that 
the Touareg was heading straight for the desert, 
brought up the rear. 

What could they be going to do? 

Were they going to take his father out to the 
naked spaces and abandon him there to die? 

Was some ritual murder going to be done? It 
seemed suspicious to Franklin that Si Ji’m’um, in 
addition to his burden, carried his long lance. 

Worse still, was the explorer being carried to a 
hill-mound of red-and-black ants, there to be 
bound and left to die by the terrible torture of 
myriad ant-bites and the scorch of a tropic sun? 
Thus had a French officer been slain by the Toua- 
regs, not many years before. 

The boy sprang forward and clutched at the 
marabout’s arm. 

‘‘Where are you going? Where are you taking 
him?’’ he cried, in Arabic, hoping that he might 
be understood. 

And, in the same tongue, but without turning 
his head, the marabout replied: 

‘“T’o the place where the demons breathe!’’ 


CHAPTER ITI 
THE SAND-DEVILS 


Tue boy fell back, aghast. This seemed worse 
than anything he had conceived. 

Often he had heard the Arabs say that the 
Touaregs were devil-worshipers, but he had al- 
ways supposed this statement was merely an ex- 
travagant attack by Moslem fanatics upon a tribe 
whose foliowing of Islam was known to be irregu- 
lar, and even heretical. 

Now, it seemed to Franklin, this report might 
be true. 

Was his father condemned to be the victim in 
some devil-worship rite? 

“To the place where the demons breathe,’’ the 
marabout had said. What could he mean by that? 

It was with nerve-racked anxiety that the boy 
followed the two grim figures—than whom their 
shadows were no blacker—across the pasturage 
of cram-cram and eth’el and through the scrub 
beyond. 

Al 
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Thence Si Ji’m’um led the way down a series 
of harsh black rock-ridges—looking like giant 
steps bitten and chewed by fire—to a lower se- 
ries of platforms, on which waves of sand were 
lying, streaked white and red. They seemed like 
a strange surf which had become weary of move- 
ment and had suddenly decided to stay still. 

Though the Touareg’s step seemed very slow, 
the stride was immensely long and Franklin 
found it a strain to keep up. His camel-riding 
boots, made of soft leather so as not to chafe 
the animal’s neck, were useless for such travel, 
and the boy soon found himself envying the bare 
feet of his comrades, hardened to the heat of the 
sand. 

Among the Touaregs of the Hoggar (though this 
is not always true of other Touareg tribes living 
farther to the north) only the slaves wear shoes. 
Footwear is regarded by the nobles as evidence 
that the wearer does not possess either a horse 
or a camel for his journeyings, else he would not 
walk. 

Under the strangely lighted sky, the scorched 
black stones—most of them about the size of a 
table-top—and the reddish-white waves of sand 
took on an unreal and a tragic look. 
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The tents of the encampment were soon lost to 
sight behind the three walkers, and it seemed to 
Franklin as if the Touaregs were deliberately 
going out into the naked desert to expose them- 
selves to the wildest rage of the sandstorm. 

On and on they walked, Laforét moaning in Si 
Ji’7m’um’s grasp, the marabout impassive and 
Franklin following, in an agony of distress. 

After a time the rocks were left behind, and 
the Touaregs led the way to a slightly elevated 
plateau on which, for some reason, a white sand 
lay deep, a soft and yielding sand, in which the 
boy’s shod feet sank far above the ankles. 

At this point Si Ji’m’um began to change his 
pace. Walking slowly, and with infinite caution, 
he advanced, almost stealthily, not setting foot 
to ground until he had scanned with the utmost 
eare the sand before him. That the stalwart 
Touareg was in a state of high-strung anxiety 
was evident from his manner, and one would 
have said that he was actually afraid. 

It was with infinite relief that, at last, he 
found the place he was seeking. 

A terrible place, truly! 

Under that strange light, violet on the one hor- 
izon, ruddy brown on the other, and vivid orange 
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overhead, it seemed to Franklin as though the 
sand beneath his feet were alive with glittering 
eyes. 

Glints of violet and orange shot upwards from 
strange tube-like forms which studded the arid 
and hideous ground. 

At the first glance, Franklin had thought them 
flowers, tubular, fragile, iridescent, almost incan- 
descent, it would seem. 

Hellish flowers, these! 

Flowers of the lightning flash! Flowers that 
never grew and never died! Flowers born by 
fire out of the tortured sand. 

Both the Touaregs took their steps with in- 
finite precaution. ‘To break even one of these 
frail tubular forms boded ill-fortune. 

The places in the desert where these tubes of 
glass may be found are greatly dreaded by all 
the tribes of Bedouins. 

Such spots are haunted. 

Tradition describes them as the breathing- 
holes of those desert fiends who live in hiding 
underneath the sand, and whose unfelt grasp 
upon the feet of travelers leads their unwary 
steps astray to the regions where all men die of 
thirst. 
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- Franklin was in despair for his father. The 
Touaregs, he knew; would never have come will- 
ingly to such a dreaded place, unless some dark 
and evil deed were contemplated for which this 
fiend-haunt would form a fitting scene. 

A sinister sky overhead, a sinister world un- 
derfoot, and two of the Black-Veiled Men in front 
of him! It was small wonder that terror took 
possession of the boy. 

Not that the nomads’ fear of subterranean de- 
mons was shared by him. He knew how these 
strange glass tubes were formed. 

Here and there, in various places of the desert, 
occur stretches of sand, possibly magnetic in 
character (the cause has not yet been thoroughly 
determined by scientists), which seem to attract 
the lightning. 

In these abodes of ill-repute, the silent flashes 
of lightning that fall from the ever-cloudless sky 
of the Great Sahara strike the earth with their 
force unhampered by any deflecting attraction of 
hill or tree. 

In regions, such as the desert, where the sun 
shines constantly, a terrific negative charge is ac- 
cumulated on the earth’s surface. This is, as it 
were, insulated by the few inches of air that im- 
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mediately overlie it. When, therefore, a positive 
electric charge of lightning from the upper air 
flashes earthwards, the resistance of this layer 
of air develops in the lightning flash a power great 
enough to hurl a projectile to the distant stars. 

The power of the flash, and the resistance of 
the air-layer, just above the surface of the 
ground, engender a heat so great as no mortal 
ean compute. In boring its way through this in- 
visible obstacle—even though it takes but an in- 
finitesimal fraction of a second—the lightning 
takes a spiral course, and strikes the earth spi- 
rally. The heat, as the flash strikes the non-con- 
ducting sand, is so terrific that it fuses the parti- 
cles into a siliceous tube, closely resembling an 
incredibly thin layer of flint, or glass. 

In the course of time, under the constant blow- 
ing of the desert winds, the particles of loose 
sand on every side of these fused tubes are blown 
away, so that the lightning-flowers stand erect. 
Usually they are but a few inches high, but trav- 
elers have reported seeing them a foot or more 
in length, and a few examples may be seen in 
scientific museums. (Hanns Vischer reports 
whole fields of them between Bilma and the Pla- 
teau of Tintumma.) 
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It was in the very midst of this dreaded haunt 
that Si Ji’m’um laid down his burden, being care- 
ful to see that none of the lightning-flowers were 
broken in the doing so. 

The sun burned cruelly. The heat was insuf- 
ferable. The sand was scorching to the touch. 

The sick man moaned in his delirium, and his 
face, red with the frenetic pulsing of his fevered 
blood, purpled. Franklin watched his father, 
with a heart-ache. It was evident that, under that 
sun and in that heat, the explorer could not last 
long. The boy did not need to be told that death 
was near. 

Then Si Ji’m’um took from the hood of his 
inner burnous the feathers which he had procured 
from the tent. 

The moment for the rite—whatever it should 
prove to be—had come. 

It was not too soon. 

The violet light, which had been the precursor 
of coming disaster, now had almost passed away; 
it remained but as a thin line on the eastern hori- 
zon. The orange glow covered the eastern sky. 
The ruddy brown had reached the zenith, and 
there was creeping up from the western sky-line 
a crenelated cloud-border of ruby-black. 
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Not a breath of wind stirred. 

Yet, withal, the air was full of sound, a distant 
eerie whistling forming a shrill falsetto to the 
deep bourdon of the vibrant hum which had been 
growing steadily in intensity and volume. 

The sun grew lurid, murky, overcast. The 
ruby-black cloud-line touched its rim, creeping 
over, like the shadow of a fire-eclipse. 

The rite began. 

Upon the forehead and on the breast of the 
fevered victim, Si Ji’m’um laid two feathers. 
Then, stretching out the arms and the legs of the 
explorer, he placed feathers on the outstretched 
palms and on the insteps, himself holding fast the 
hands, while the marabout did likewise to the 
feet. 

That done, the Touaregs waited, motionless. 

Franklin watched, all uncomprehendingly, his 
heart beating rapidly. Evidently, this rite, 
what ever it might be, was some sort of test. 
It did not look like a preparation for mere mur- 
der. 

A drop of rain fell. 

If not boiling hot, at least it was scalding. The 
drops were enormous; half a dozen would fill a 
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tea-cup. Despite their size, they fell into the hot 
sand noiselessly and fruitlessly, not even wetting 
the scorching earth. 

The rainfall, if such it may be called, lasted, 
perhaps, a minute. It ceased as suddenly as it 
had begun. 

Then, not immediately, but with a growing cre- 
scendo, the weird unearthly tumult of the sand- 
devils began to draw near. 

The sky was dark, now, a dusky reddish dark, 
under the pall of the ruby-black cloud. 

The heat entombed both body and mind. It 
was a torture in itself, and all the more terrible 
because it brought the added agony of helpless- 
ness. 

Ah! 

Yonder—in the red-hot dusk—loomed a colum- 
nar form, slender as a palm-tree, swaying to and 
fro, now advancing, now retreating, its motion 
both grave and frenzied at the same instant. 

Another, and another, and yet more appeared, 
approaching each other and anon retiring, but 
never touching nor ever crossing the same 
path. And each, by reason of the speed of its 
gyration, or by the difference of its height or 
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thickness, gave forth a variant screech, while, 
overhead, boomed the deep droning note of the 
tortured air. 

The sand-devils were upon them! 

In that mad pandemonium of conflicting forces, 
where all the wildest furies of the winds had 
slipped their leash, there were strange pools of 
calm. There was, as yet, no breath of air stirring 
in that grim stretch of lightning-flowers where 
the two Touaregs knelt, holding the hands and 
feet of their victim, and where the boy crouched, 
his spirit as parched as his tongue. 

Upon the forehead, breast, hands and feet of the 
pinioned man, the feathers of destiny lay motion- 
less. Not a zephyr had fluttered them, and yet, 
on every side, there was the scream of maddened 
whirlwinds. 

Gradually the boy began to understand. To the 
Touareg mind, these pillars of whirling sand were 
alive; they were living creatures, afreets of the 
air, embodiments of demon power. They were to 
be the judges of his father’s fate! 

Franklin watched the dust-whirls with a ten- 
fold intensity, now. They were growing heavier, 
and more numerous; coming nearer, nearer! 

Then one of them, slowly, as it seemed, moved 
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upon the lightning-flower stretch and swayed to- 
ward the helpless captive. 

Forward and back, as though pacing the steps 
of some demoniac minuet of the days when Chaos 
ruled the Earth, the whirling column of destruc- 
tion approached the crouching group of humans, 
mere helpless specks in that gigantic dervish- 
dance of the elements. 

Woe unto them, if they should be in its path! 

It moved forward swiftly, and Franklin’s heart 
stood still. 

The black cloud-head leaned forward, seeming 
to peer malevolently at the men, and, with a soul- 
staggering screech, spun at them. For a few 
brief seconds the boy was deafened, stunned by 
the savageness of the tumult. 

Then came relief. 

The sand-whirl had passed by! 

A waft of wind, hot as the fumes from a char- 
coal brazier, fanned Franklin’s cheek. 

He looked down at his father. 

The feather on one hand was gone! The others 
had stirred slightly, that was all. 

But the Evil Things were nearer, now. 

Upon the sand, where glittered dully those fire- 
begotten tubes of glass, there were a dozen sand- 
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whirls spinning, furiously. Between some of 
them was a space of merely a few inches, others 
were separated by fifty or even a hundred yards. 

Franklin, and even the Touaregs, were gasping 
painfully. In those spaces between the sand- 
whirls, the air was cruelly rarefied, too rarefied 
for breathing. The boy’s head felt as though 
it were about to burst apart, his ears rang hor- 
ribly, his eyes protruded from their sockets, and, 
in his mouth, was the salt nauseous taste of blood. 

When would this end? 

The answer came with appalling swiftness. 

Suddenly, so suddenly that Franklin never saw 
which of these pillars of ferocity had moved, he 
felt himself clutched in the grasp of a mighty 
suction, which seemed to pull his flesh away from 
his very bones. Every exposed portion of his 
face and hands was rasped as with a cruelly 
sharp file. 

He gasped for breath, though the superheated 
sharp sand cut his lungs, but gasped vainly, for 
in the whirling vacuum of that mad Thing, there 
was no air. 

Suffocated, he pitched forward heavily, barely 
saving himself from the sharp lightning-flowers 
as he fell. 
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Kiven as he did so, he saw the white feathers 
on his father’s breast and forehead flutter up- 
ward. 

Si Ji’m’um, his eyeballs protruding under his 
Black Veil, a grim and shadowy form in that 
inferno of hurtling sand, rose to his feet, steady- 
ing himself with his lance. 

Vainly Franklin endeavored to reach out a hand 
to stop him. He could not even utter a cry. 
Neither motion nor sound was possible. 

As in a horrid dream, amid the swirl of sand, 
he saw the Touareg’s armrise. He saw the spear- 
head pointed straight for his father’s breast. 

A shriek, a useless shriek burst from him as 
that shadowy arm thrust downwards, and he fell 
unconscious. 

The lance had drunk of blood. 


CHAPTER MUI 
THE HORSE OF WONDER 


Sr J1’m’um was a true Son of the Desert. He 
was more, he was a Touareg of the Hoggar, and, 
even among other Touaregs, the men of the Hog- 
gar are known as implacable. Therefore, when, 
after his lance-thrust, the slayer threw himself 
down again upon the ground beside the body of 
the man he had slain, his spirit was tolerably 
content. 

In his razzia upon the French camp, the Black- 
Veiled noble had done what he conceived to be 
his highest duty. The raid was not only a natural 
attack upon invaders who dared to intrude upon 
the sacred silence of the desert, and a rightful 
means of securing tribute from strangers, it was 
also a Jehad, or Holy War, waged upon infidels. 

From the Touareg point of view, the razzia had 
been a complete success. Si Ji’m’um and his fol- 
lowers, mounted on their swift meharis, or racing- 
camels, had slain every person attached to the 
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expedition, with the exception of the explorer and 
his son. Moreover, the Touareg noble had added 
to his own wealth—and thus, indirectly, to the 
wealth of the tribe—by the addition of six riding- 
camels and twenty baggage-camels, all heavily 
loaded. 

To add to the leader’s satisfaction, he had been 
able to accomplish an unbeliever’s death accord- 
ing to the devil-rites of pre-Islamic days, and to 
do so with the entire approval of the marabout. 
Si Ji’m’um, to use his own phrase, ‘‘had sent 
the infidel to his own place.’’ 

Lying full length on the sand, beside the body 
of Laforét, Si Ji’m’um reviewed the day’s work 
with a satisfaction marred only by one regret. 
Any one save a Touareg would have been too 
much prostrated even to think, for the heat was 
still oppressive, the air was full of sharp-cutting 
sand grains, the dust-whirls—though now grow- 
ing fewer—still raced by. Yet the Black Veil, 
or litham, over his face kept Si Ji’m’um from 
breathing in any of the hot, sharp sand, while, so 
far as stifling temperature was concerned, he had 
been used to such weather all his life. 

The regret which marred the Touareg’s pleas- 
ure, and which, indeed, rose to a point of irrita- 
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tion, was the continued existence of Franklin. 
That there should remain any survivor of his raz- 
zia on the French camp was a source of annoy- 
ance, as well as of menace. The intervention of 
Lalla Taf’lit’a in the matter, rankled deeply. 

Over and over again there ran through Si Ji’- 
m’um’s mind the old desert proverb: 

‘A skeleton shows not its owner’s mark!’’ 

This saying, which is based on the obvious fact, 
that the brand-mark on a horse or camel goes no 
deeper than the hide, is equivalent to the ‘‘Dead 
men tell no tales’’ of English-speaking countries. 

Si Ji’m’um’s right arm itched to be in action. 
He would dearly have liked to drive his lance 
through Franklin, who now lay unconscious on the 
sand. 

Had it not been for the presence of the mara- 
bout, the Touareg might have done so, even though 
the boy had been admitted to the privileges of 
a hostage, and was therefore free from attack. 
Undoubtedly such a slaying would have been a 
transgression of the desert code, but where an 
infidel was concerned, this lapse might be par- 
doned. 

When Lalla Taf’lit’a had made her request to 
the marabout that the life of the lad should be 
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saved, Si Ji’m’um had raged inwardly. He had 
said all that he dared to say in protest at the 
time, fearing that if he insisted on the death of 
both prisoners, he might lose his chance even of 
slaying one. Had he been surer of the mara- 
bout’s support he would have risked a more open 
opposition. 

Under the circumstances, however, he had not 
been free to speak. He could make no counter- 
claim. Custom—that most despotic of tyrants— 
forbade. 

By Touareg law, any free woman, daughter or 
wife of a noble, can act on her own responsibility 
as an equal with men in all affairs. In matters 
relating directly to the home, or to the children, 
she takes precedence over the men. 

Among the Touaregs, the woman is always bet- 
ter-educated than the man, for the boy must be- 
gin to ride out with his elders on the chase or on 
the foray at the age of thirteen years, while the 
girl remains with her mother, usually, until she 
is twenty years of age. The infant-marriages of 
certain Persian and Turkish Moslem tribes and 
the child-marriages of some of the Moorish tribes 
are unknown among these desert nomads. 

Nor do they bury their girl babies alive, as it 
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was an ancient Arab custom to do (and as is 
sometimes done, still). The Touaregs do not re- 
gard women as an encumbrance, but as an advan- 
tage, and the fear of extra mouths to feed does 
not worry them, since the tribes secure their 
wealth by plunder. 

In many cases, also, the women are richer than 
the men. Marriage dowries are large, and remain 
the property of the bride. The purchase price 
paid by the bridegroom is given to the mother- 
in-law, not to the girl’s father. With the excep- 
tion of war-horses, racing-camels and weapons, 
all a woman’s property descends to her daughter, 
not to her son. The basis of all these laws is 
that a warrior is supposed to be able to gain 
wealth for himself either in battle or by stealing 
from passing caravans. 

When, therefore, Lalla Taf’lit’a demanded the 
life of Franklin, and announced herself ready to 
be a personal hostage for the lad, it was difficult 
for the marabout to refuse consent, except on re- 
ligious grounds. This grudging assent was ex- 
actly what Sidi Bou Ibrahim had given. He had 
made Franklin’s future safety dependent on the 
boy’s fidelity as a Moslem, and he had so arranged 
the matter that he himself would be the judge. 
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Even this temporary agreement had greatly an- 
gered Si Ji’m’um. The idea that an alien could 
ever embrace Islam seemed to him impossible. 
To the Touareg noble, a roumi was either a Chris- 
tian ora Jew. The first, he hated; the second, he 
not only hated but despised as well. (There is 
no contempt so great as that of the Arab for his 
Semitic cousin, the Jew. The Berbers, though 
not Semites themselves, share this feeling.) 

How could a foreigner and a Christian ever be- 
come a true Son of the Faith? How could a town- 
dweller from countries over-seas ever understand 
the desert-born Koran? How could one who was 
not a Moslem born ever learn to feel the great 
spiritual magnetism of Mecca? 

Yet Si Ji’m’um had one consolation. He re- 
membered that Sidi Bou Ibrahim had given an 
evasive reply to his demand for the death of the 
explorer, and yet, by the very test that the mara- 
bout had demanded, the slaying of the unbeliever 
had been made not only possible, but righteous. 

Was it not possible, the Touareg thought, that 
the marabout now had some similar plan in mind? 
Was the shrewd old desert politician ready and 
willing to send Franklin to his death, also? Did 
he seek only an excuse to show that he had tried 
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to save the boy, should a punitive expedition be 
sent later? 

Si Ji’m’um could not decide. The wiles of the 
marabout were beyond him. He must hold his 
peace for a month at least, but he was determined 
that, at the expiration of that time, the boy must 
die. The lad’s very presence was an element of 
insecurity. 

During the hour that elapsed after the slaying, 
while the sand-whirls diminished in intensity, the 
Sahara warrior devised a plan. It was just such 
a piece of desert craft as a Touareg would love, 
and Si Ji’m’um felt his heart warm at the 
thought of vengeance. Yes, that would gain his 
end! By that grim path the boy should disap- 
pear! 

The reappearance of the violet light in the west- 
ern sky marked the edge of the sand-storm. The 
ruby-black cloud—thus densely colored from the 
burden of sand carried upward by the whirlwinds 
—passed overhead. The sun shone out once 
more. The oppressiveness of the atmosphere had 
gone utterly. Though the sun was scorching, the 
air was fresh, almost cool. 

The two Black-Veiled men rose, shook the sand 
from their clothing, lifted the lower parts of their 
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lithams a trifle and breathed deeply, filling their 
lungs to the very base with the fresh air—an un- 
usual luxury. 

Then Si Ji’m’um, as simply and unconcernedly 
as if Franklin’s unconsciousness and its outcome 
had all been arranged beforehand, picked the boy 
up in his arms. Carrying him, just as he had car- 
ried the father, he struck back across the desert 
away from the Haunted Ground. 

The boy, partly revived by the movement and 
by the greater freshness of the air, returned to 
consciousness, only to find himself in the arms of 
his father’s murderer. 

Feebly, but determinedly, he struggled to be 
released. 

Such efforts were not only useless, they were 
ridiculous. A white mouse under the clutch of a 
black panther would have no more chance, for Si 
Ji’m’um was as powerful as he was an imposing’ 
and fear-inspiring figure. 

Like all the Touaregs, he was immensely tall, 
more than six feet in height, supple, sinewy, and 
trained ‘‘fine.’’ 

From the crown of his head down to his ankles 
he was dressed in black. His face was entirely 
hidden by the Black Veil, or litham, which passed 
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twice around his head; the lower fold covered 
chin, mouth, and nose; the upper fold swathed the 
lower part of the crown, the forehead and the eye- 
brows. Between the two folds was a space about 
an inch and a half wide, whence peered his savage 
and bleared eyes. He wore neither fez nor tur- 
ban. Above the uppermost fold of the Black Veil 
the head was bare, showing a snaky tangle of 
black hair, full of grease, grime, and sand, for it 
was never washed. 

He wore a pair of loose black trousers, gathered 
in by a draw-string about the ankles and around 
the waist. Over these trousers fell a long black 
robe, somewhat like the Arab burnous or the 
Moorish jellabah, but sewed in narrow tucks at 
the chest so as to fit tightly and thus prevent the 
desert sand from sifting in under his clothing. 

The Touareg carried Franklin easily with one 
hand and arm. In the other he held his lance, 
a slender weapon eight feet long, tipped with the 
best of steel, the lance-head being made in England. 
A huge broadsword, double-bladed, hung from his 
shoulder by a black camel’s-hair cord, and this 
banged against his legs with every step he took. 
On the wrist of his left hand—in which he was 
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carrying the lance—lay an evil-looking sword- 
dagger, the blade running upwards almost to the 
elbow-joint in a sheath, which was fastened to arm 
and wrist by leather bracelets. On the upper 
right arm was an extremely heavy and cumber- 
some stone bracelet—practically a small rock with 
a hole through it—the purpose of which was to 
give more driving force to the thrust of the eight- 
foot lance. 

The marabout was similarly dressed, save that 
he bore no weapons, not even the wrist-sword 
from which a Touareg is never parted, even in 
his sleep. Instead, he wore a rosary of enor- 
mous beads of stone around his neck. It con- 
tained ninety-nine beads, corresponding to the 
ninety-nine attributes of Allah, and was divided 
into three parts, each marked by a heavier stone. 
On occasion, these rosaries can become dangerous 
weapons, and in more than one Holy War many a 
Christian skull has been crushed by these rosaries 
of stones swung by the brawny arms of Moslem 
saints. In addition to this rosary; a dozen or 
more amulets and charms hung on the chest of 
Sidi Bou Ibrahim, and clinked as he walked. 

On their arrival at the encampment, the two 
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Touaregs went at once to the tent of Si Othman, 
a noble and a‘man of substance in the tribe, and 
who had Lalla Taf’lit’a to wife. 

There, Si Ji’m’um released Franklin, while the 
marabout briefly informed the woman who had 
pledged herself as hostage for the boy that his 
father was dead. In the fewest possible terms 
he stated that the afreets of the whirlwind had 
rendered their decision, and revealed that the soul 
of the unbeliever should be sent to his own 
place. 

A glance at Si Ji’m’um’s reddened lance ex- 
plained the manner of the explorer’s death. 

“‘Tt is ill done,’’ asserted Lalla Taf’lit’a, 
frankly, but addressing herself to the warrior 
rather than to the marabout. ‘I spoke to the 
boy this morning, as I told you. He said that his 
father was on his way to do homage to the Toua- 
regs, and to open the path of wealth to them by 
sinking new wells and making a caravan road 
here.’’ 

‘*‘We want neither roumi homage nor their 
wealth!’’ came the scornful reply. ‘‘What we 
need, we take!’’ 

“Ts Si Ji’m’um greater than King Solomon?”’ 
queried the woman ironically. ‘‘Yet the Great 
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King, who commanded not only all the peoples of 
the earth, but also the djinns of power and the 
afreets of evil, was willing to be gracious. He 
gave audience to a desert ant, and accepted as a 
gift the grasshopper’s thigh which the little crea- 
ture presented in token of homage!”’ 

Si Othman interposed. Women hold an impor- 
tant place in the councils of the Touaregs, but 
it is a mistake to imagine that they are all-power- 
ful. It was not fitting, the husband thought, that 
Lalla Taf’lit’a should criticize the acts of Si Ji’- 
m’um, a noble of his own rank. 

‘‘Be silent!’’ he ordered, sternly. ‘‘The boy 
shall have protection, if such be your will. But 
the doings of a warrior on a razzia, and the de- 
cisions of a marabout, are matters not to be taken 
on the lips of women.’’ 

With which, Si Othman walked away with Si 
Ji’m’um and the marabout, leaving Franklin to 
the ministrations of Lalla Taf’lit’a. 

Some hours passed before the boy really re- 
covered from the terrible ordeal of the sand-storm 
and of the witnessing of his father’s murder, 
sufficiently to realize the complicated position in 
which he found himself. When Lalla Taf’lit’a 
explained to him, in. broken Arabic, how she had 
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saved his life and on what terms, the boy’s pride 
rose in protest. 

‘Turn Moslem within a month, just to save 
my skin!’’ he burst out. ‘‘Never!’’ 

The woman reasoned with him subtly. She 
pointed out—what Franklin knew to be true— 
that many European and American explorers had 
found it necessary to adopt Moslem dress, follow 
Moslem customs, and to profess Mohammedanism 
to the full, in order to pursue their quests. 

She played on the boy’s feelings of affection 
for his father, by suggesting that it was his duty 
to carry on his father’s work, which was that of 
establishing a friendly trade link between the 
French and the Touaregs. She harped upon the 
strings of his pride, pointing out how great a feat 
it would be if a boy of his age could accomplish 
that which so many men had failed to do. 

Lalla Taf’lit’a, wiser and more thoughtful than 
the warriors of the tribe—whose policies went no 
further than to plan a raid on a passing caravan 
or a razzia on a neighboring tribe—was keen 
enough to realize that the steady advance of 
French conquest was one which the Touaregs 
could not fight back for ever. 

Her arguments gradually bore down the boy’s 
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A TovusaREG TENT OF DESERT PATTERN. 
Such are used, also, by the Bedouin Arabs, and may be regarded as the typical dwelling of the Sahara nomad. 
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opposition. Finally she forced Franklin to admit 
that there was no reason for him deliberately to 
commit suicide by refusing even to listen to the 
marabout’s teaching. 

‘All wisdom is useful,’’ she reasoned. ‘‘When 
you have learned to understand Islam, it will be 
time enough for you to deny its truth. How 
can you do so, now, when you have learned noth- 
ing of it? : 

‘<There was a fool, once, who died of thirst be- 
side a well, because he had been told it was 
empty. Yet, had he let down the bucket which lay 
there, ready, he would have found plenty of wa- 
ter. Would you wish to imitate that fool? Find 
out for yourself. You can decide, afterwards, 
whether you wish to drink or would rather die 
of thirst.’’ 

Unwillingly enough, Franklin agreed. Once his 
first flash of resentment had passed, he saw the 
logic of the woman’s arguments. He realized 
that it would be merely throwing his life away to 
no purpose should he remain obstinate. More- 
over, he felt that it would be ungrateful in him 
not to try to carry out the wishes of Lalla Taf’- 
lit’a, who, so far, had saved his life by placing 
her own in pledge. 
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There was a further reason. While not actu- 
ally revengeful, Franklin did not intend to al- 
low Si Ji’m’um to escape punishment for that 
murder among the lightning flowers. How he was 
to accomplish this deed of justice he did not yet 
see, but he was determined not to let the Touareg 
go scot free. 

After the hour of Second Prayer, the day fol- 
lowing, Lalla Taf’lit’a took Franklin to the mara- 
bout’s tent. 

Fortunately, while living with his father—who 
had been a famous collector of Arab lore and 
legend—Franklin had secured a vague smatter- 
ing of the Koran and of the Sayings of the 
Prophet, and this enabled him to follow the mara- 
bout’s rambling and obscure phrases. 

The value of the teaching was nil, but the boy 
was able to see, from the very start, that the mara- 
bout meant him no actual personal harm, at least, 
not immediately. It was obvious, of course, that 
the teacher was a fanatic, and would give his 
voice for the boy’s death, should he prove obsti- 
nate and hostile to Islam. It was equally obvious 
that he was a politician, and hoped to keep the 
lad as a friendly hostage, should a punitive expe- 
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dition be sent by the French to avenge the ex- 
plorer’s death. 

Very few days passed before Franklin came 
to realize that his hold on life was even slenderer 
than he had thought. He could count, apparently, 
on the friendship of Lalla Taf’lit’a, and on a cer- 
tain political prudence from the marabout. That 
was all. 

Bitterly hostile to him was a strong party of 
the Touareg nobles, headed by Si Ji’m’um. All 
the men who had taken part in the razzia re- 
garded it as imperative for their own safety that 
no one should be left alive who could give informa- 
tion as to the attack on the French camp. Other 
Touaregs, resentful of women’s influence, and 
jealous of the marabout’s authority, listed them- 
selves with Si Ji’m’um. 

So far as the boy was concerned, the most criti- 
cal factor was the position of Si Othman, the hus- 
band of Lalla Taf’lit’a. He shared with Si Ji’- 
m’um the distinction of being the richest man in 
the tribe. He was an obstinate, self-opinionated 
man and therefore unwilling to seem to yield to 
his wife; at the same time, he regarded Si Ji’m’um 
as his rival in the tribal councils. He was not 
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openly hostile to Franklin, nor was he friendly. 
A very little would suffice to turn him either way. 
Once his decision was taken, he could be a good 
friend, or a bitter enemy. 

If only Franklin could succeed in gaining his 
favor, much would be gained. Si Ji’m’um would 
have an opponent of equal strength, who had a 
considerable following of his own, and the mara- 
bout would probable hesitate to give an abrupt 
decision which would sow discord in the camp. 
Should Si Othman turn hostile to the boy, the 
camp would be almost a unit, and Franklin would 
be irrevocably doomed. 

The wealth of Si Ji’m’um lay mainly in his 
camels. Not one of the Touaregs of the Hoggar 
possessed better riding animals, and he even 
owned seven of the famous white racing-camels 
which are the joy and pride of all desert tribes. 
His skerry of baggage camels numbered close to 
two hundred, and their increase he was able to sell 
in the Tell (the cultivated region in the south of 
Algeria) for the purchase of grain. 

The wealth of Si Othman lay in his herd of 
horses. He possessed over forty animals of the 
noted race of Haymour, that famous of all Arab 
breeds. According to legend, the original ances- 
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tors of these horses were djinns, who, at Allah’s 
command, became animals. One was a mare of 
extraordinary beauty, the other a horse striped 
like a zebra. From this pair descended the breed 
which Allah declared to be the most precious gift 
he could make to the Bedouin, the nomad tribes 
of the desert. 

Franklin knew lttle about camels. That was 
not surprising. It is given to few persons—and 
.to none who are not Sons of the Desert—to under- 
stand the nature of that morose beast, the camel. 
Nearly all Europeans and Americans hate them 
instinctively. It is rare to find a traveler who has 
a good word to say for the character of the camel, 
while admitting its usefulness. 

When it came to horses, however, Franklin was 
thoroughly at home. During the time that they 
had lived at Ouargla, the boy’s father had been 
Stable-Keeper-in-Command of the School of Cav- 
alry. He had supervised all the purchasing, the 
breeding, and the training of some thousands of 
animals. Moreover, he had devoted several years 
to an intensive study of the various breeds of 
Arab horse, and, in his many journeys among 
Arab and Berber tribes as a purchaser on a large 
scale for the French Army, he had collected a 
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great store of legends and traditions peculiar to 
various parts of the country. 

In consequence, Franklin, who had always been 
his father’s chum, was unusually well-informed 
in all that concerned Arab horse-breeding and 
horsemanship. Much of the folk-lore remained 
in his memory. He determined to see whether he 
could not make use of this knowledge in some way, 
to ingratiate himself with Si Othman. 

Every evening, after the Sunset Prayer, the 
Touareg nobles used to gather before the tent of 
one of their number, there to smoke keef (or kif, 
a form of hashish) and to listen to poems and 
stories, often told to the accompaniment of a 
flute and of a drum made from a pottery jar cov- 
ered with parchment. Franklin usually attended 
—though he had never been invited to do so—for 
he thought he might indirectly learn something 
about his own fate, and, in any case, the acquire- 
ment of information concerning the Touareg's gave 
interest to his long, monotonous days. 

One evening, when the story-telling lagged, the 
lad spoke suddenly. 

‘‘T am the guest of Allah!’’ he declared, chal- 
lengingly. 

There was a moment’s pause of surprise at the 
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boy’s audacity, and then those members of the 
circle who understood Arabic replied with the 
customary formula: : 

‘*As Allah wills—may your stomach be filled !”’ 

However, since the evening meal had just been 
finished, the Touaregs wondered what the roumi 
boy could intend by this remark. The phrase 
served its purpose of giving him a respectful hear- 
ing, and Franklin promptly seized his opportunity. 

‘<The falcon, flying high,’’ he began, ‘‘sees more 
than the ostrich, whose eyes are close to the 
ground. Yet the ostrich is the nobler bird. So 
may a stranger’s gaze seize upon little things, 
which the Sons of the Desert have not deigned to 
notice.’’ 

Among the Touaregs, as among most primitive 
peoples, interruption is unknown. The warriors 
waited to hear what the boy had to say. 

‘‘It is written,’’ continued Franklin, throwing 
his words into a Moslem setting, ‘‘that when Al- 
lah, the All-Merciful and the Compassionate, gave 
to Man the gift of the horse, He created three 
kinds of horses. 

‘“‘The first kind contains those animals upon 
whose backs their riders gallop towards crime, 
which horses belong to Satan; such are they which 
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have been trained merely to make vain display, or 
which are used for betting, or which speed on er- 
rands which bring injury to the Sons of the Des- 
ert. 

‘The second kind contains those animals upon 
whose backs their riders gallop towards heroic 
deeds, which horses belong to Man; such may be 
used for breeding, for razzias against other tribes, 
for the procuring of food, and for such personal 
matters as are not forbidden by the Prophet. 

‘‘The third kind contains those animals upon 
whose backs the riders gallop toward eternal re- 
ward, which horses belong to Allah; such may be 
used in a Jehad (Holy War) against unbelievers, 
and in works for the True Faith. Hach blade of 
grass and each mouthful of water which such a 
horse takes is inscribed in his master’s name, in 
the Golden Record of Good Deeds in Paradise.”’ 

The Touaregs listened in amazement. That 
the stranger should have dared to speak at one 
of their gatherings was surprising enough, but 
that an alien should know Arab traditions and 
should express them almost as a Moslem might, 
was bewildering! They could not know that the 
boy was repeating, almost word for word, a story 
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he had heard his father tell to a group of Arab 
horse-dealers at Ouargla. 

When Franklin had finished, the marabout nod- 
ded a grave assent. 

‘The words are true. It is, indeed, so written, ’’ 
he declared. 

There was a moment’s silence, and Si Othman, 
the great breeder of horses, announced: 

‘<The djinns must have whispered the tale into 
the boy’s ears.”’ 

This phrase, referring to the ‘‘djinns’’ or good 
spirits, instead of to the ‘‘afreets’’ or evil spirits, 
showed Franklin that his plan was working. Si 
Othman was becoming favorably inclined. Now 
to clinch his chance! 

He went on, still speaking the guttural Arabic 
slowly, though the words rushed up to his mouth 
as though to choke him: 

‘<The Sons of the Desert have many herds of 
horses, but only in one have I seen the steeds of 
the race of Haymour.’’ 

Si Othman uttered a sharp exclamation in Tam- 
ahag, which Franklin could not understand. It 
was not surprising that Si Othman should ex- 
claim, for there are few foreigners who have even 
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heard of the race of Haymour, fewer still who 
would be able to recognize a horse of this noble 
breed. 

“Tt is a noble herd,’’ the boy continued, ‘‘and 
yet a strange one. Should wolves and lambs be 
comrades? ‘They are so, there! In that herd I 
have seen some animals that belong to Satan, 
many that belong to Man, and one which belongs 
to Allah. 

‘‘The Horse of Wonder is white like the veil 
of a bride, in form it is like to Mortadjez, the 
horse of the Prophet. It possesses the ten marks 
of perfection, and the ten points of speed. 

‘*T have been told—yet the Sons of the Desert 
know better than I—that a horse so marked and so 
chosen should eat picked grains of barley and 
drink pure water only that it may be fitted to bear 
upon its back a rider whose life is vowed to holi- 
ness. Such a horse is a gift of Allah, and should 
be given to Allah. Surely the favor of the All- 
Merciful would fall upon the giver.’ 

A meaning silence fell. At last Si Othman 
spoke. 
‘“‘If Allah wills,’’ he said, ‘‘the bridle of that 
horse shall be placed in the hands of Sidi Bou 
Ibrahim, to-morrow.’’ 
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Tot MosqukEs oF OUARGLA. 


This city, where Franklin lived, is a fanatic centre of Islam; here the 
boy learned the Moslem legends which twice saved his life. 
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THE CiTy AND OASIS OF OUARGLA. 


In the distance, beyond the dark foliage of the date-palms, is seen the 
sea of sand, for this prosperous and modernized city is 
a veritable desert outpost. 
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ToUAREGS OF THE AMRAR. 


Tt is noted that the regulation Black Veil for nobles is not uniformly used in this northern tribe, 
also that the baggy trousers are sometimes white instead of black. 
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Franklin’s heart gave a great bound of relief. 

His master stroke had succeeded. By his praise 
of Si Othman’s herd and his horsecraft he had 
won the approval of the husband of Lalla Taf’- 
lit’a; by his deft suggestion of a gift to Allah, he 
had won the gratitude of the marabout, who, by 
reason of his vow of poverty was forbidden to own 
a horse, but might ride upon a ‘‘horse of Allah’’ 
placed at his disposal by a believer. 

Whatever difficulty the end of the month might 
bring, at least Franklin had succeeded in divid- 
ing the Touareg camp against itself. He would 
have a chance for his life, yet! 


CHAPTER IV 
UNDER THE DAGGER 


Tue boy had made a long stride forward. to- 
wards safety, not only by his praise of Si Othman 
and his shrewd suggestion for the benefit of the 
marabout, but also because of the ability he had 
shown in telling a tale. In the desert, story-tell- 
ing is almost the only possible amusement, and, 
among the Touaregs,—who are not as good nar- 
rators as the Arabs—most of the stories are worn 
threadbare. Upon the elder nobles, moreover, the 
Moslem character of Franklin’s story had made 
a favorable impression. 

Si Othman took the lad down to the horse herd, 
the day following, to point out the white horse 
which he had declared to be a ‘‘horse of wonder,’’ 
and of the race of Allah. The owner rather 
doubted whether the boy would be able to do so, 
but Franklin did not hesitate an instant. 

‘There, Si Othman,’’ he said, ‘‘behold, he is a 
true cheheub! The coat is like a banner of silk, 
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the rosy skin does not show through at any point, 
there is not a blemish, and the ring around the 
eyes is black as a moonless night. As says the 
poet: ‘the steed of Allah is as white as a shoot- 
ing star hurled by the hand of Allah against the 
evil afreets of the sky.’ ”’ 7 

From between the folds of his Black Veil, the 
Touareg horse-breeder regarded the lad with 
piercing inquiry. 

‘Though a roumi,’’ he remarked, ‘‘you speak 
often of the Prophet—to whom Allah grant His 
mercy—and you seem to know many of the sayings 
of the Sons of the Desert. How comes it so?’’ 

The boy had expected this question, and was 
ready to answer it. 

“‘The world of the cities and the world of the 
desert are different, Si Othman,’’ he returned. 
‘When in the world of the cities, my father taught 
me the sayings of the Prophet of the cities—for 
I have not tried to disguise that I am a Nazrani 
(Christian) ; but when in the world of the desert, 
he taught me the sayings of the Prophet of the 
desert, Mohammed, the Revealer of the Koran.’’ 

The Touareg was puzzled. He scented heresy 
in the reply and yet, in spite of himself, the boy’s 
confession that he was an unbeliever gave a ring 
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of truth to the answer. Nomads of the desert are 
not subtle in thought, but they are keen at reading 
character, and Si Othman found himself inwardly 
approving his wife’s judgment in protecting this 
stranger lad. 

“You seem to know horses?’’ 

‘‘T have done little less but handle them, all 
my life,’’ the boy answered. 

The Black-Veiled breeder nodded approval. 
To his eyes such a statement was a sign of nobil- 
ity. Among the Touareg encampments were 
plenty of serfs and slaves, upon whom fell the 
burden of the work of the camp. Even for nobles, 
however, the management of horses was a task of 
honor, one of the few things which a true Son of 
the Desert might do without losing caste. 

‘“‘Do you know the colors of horses, and what 
their coats signify?’’ he asked, to test the lad, for 
this is held as a jealous secret by the horsemen 
of the desert. 

A quick light of relief flashed into the boy’s 
eyes. Here he could answer, and answer fully. 

‘‘It is known to me. Shall I tell the story of 
Ben Dyab and of the horses of pursuit?’’ 

**Speak!”’ 

‘It is a tale of the olden time, Si Othman, a 
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tale of two centuries after the Hejira. (The Mo- 
hammedan calendar begins with this date, when 
the Prophet Mohammed fied from the city of 
Mecca to the village of Medina to escape assassi- 
nation by his kinsmen, who were idol-worshipers. 
At Medina began the great wave of popular sup- 
port to his banner, and thence was launched the 
first of the great wars of conquest. The year of 
the Hejira was a. p. 622.) 

‘Ben Dyab was a sheikh of power. His horses 
numbered thousands and there was not a blem- 
ished animal among them. From the grain-lands 
of the Tell to the north, as far as to the land of 
the black-faced slaves of the south, his name and 
fame were known. But is there ever one so great, 
that some other does not think himself greater! 

‘‘Secure in the terror of his name and in the 
swiftness of his steeds, Ben Dyab set out on a 
journey across the desert with only twenty of his 
warriors. All were mounted on horses of the 
Haymour breed, which, while young, had been 
nourished on mixed camel and sheep milk, and, 
after reaching two years old, had munched a hand- 
ful of barley every evening of their lives. Never 
had they drunk a drop of water from a befouled 
stream, and the hand of a slave had never touched 
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their forelocks, on which, as it is told, Allah will 
hang the prizes of eternity on the Day of Judg- 
ment.”’ 

Si Othman nodded satisfaction. There was no 
doubt that this stranger boy knew more, far more, 
about Moslem customs and beliefs than could have 
been imagined. 

‘‘Tt happened,’’ Franklin continued, ‘‘that Saas- 
el-Zanaty, a sheikh of the Ouled Yaqoub, knowing 
that his enemy Ben Dyab was out in desolate 
country, with twenty of the famous Haymour 
horses, set out in pursuit. He took three hundred 
of his best warriors, that there might be no chance 
of failure. 

‘Ben Dyab, unconscious that his movements 
had been watched, knew nothing of the pursuit by 
his enemy until a cloud of dust rose upon the hori- 
zon. Kven then, not knowing whether the oncom- 
ers might be friends or foes, he let them come 
close enough to be sure that his pursuers were 
Saas-el-Zanaty and his men. 

‘“T’oo wise to force even his splendid horses un- 
til the actual moment of need, Ben Dyab rode at 
the head of his men, to keep the pace he chose, 
but sent his eldest son, Hosein, to the rear, to 
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watch the pursuit of the enemy and to give notice 
if they approached too closely. 

‘* “What color are the leading horses of those 
who pursue us?’ Ben Dyab called to his son. 

‘« White!’ came the answer. 

‘< ‘Tt is well. Let us turn our horses’ heads to- 
wards the sun; the white steeds of our foes will 
melt like butter.’ ’’ 

‘“‘A true saying,’? commented the Touareg 
owner. ‘‘It is a proverb: ‘Put a white horse in 
the sun, he will melt like butter; put him in the 
rain, he will melt like salt.’ It is but natural, 
their hides are thin.’’ 

Before continuing his recital Franklin waited 
a moment, to make sure that Si Othman had 
finished speaking, and then resumed: 

‘After the chase had gone on for some time, the 
men riding with the sun full in their eyes, Ben 
Dyab again called back to Hosein: 

‘¢*What color, now, are the leading horses of 
those who pursue us?’ 

“« “Black!’ returned the son. 

‘¢¢Tt is again well. Let us turn our steeds to 
the rocky places, for, like those of negroes, the 
feet of black horses are not made for sharp stones. 
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Only the hoofs of the horses of Haymour can over- 
come all obstacles.’ 

“They changed their course, and, after a time, 
they reached a region where jagged rocks lay 
everywhere. The black horses were soon outdis- 
tanced. 

‘‘A third time Ben Dyab called: 

‘¢ ‘Surely the black ones must be footsore, now. 
What color are the leading horses of those who 
follow?’ 

“*“Bay!’ (light brown) said Hosein. 

*< «Tt is not so well. We must depend on speed. 
Drive in your spurs, my children, that we may 
outpace even the wind in our swift galloping.’ ’’ 

‘“‘He spoke with judgment,’’ commented Si 
Othman, highly pleased with the tale. “Is there 
not a proverb: ‘If some one shall tell you that 
he has seen a horse fly in the air, so great is its 
speed, ask him what was the color; if he says— 
bay—believe him!’ ’’ 

Franklin resumed: 

‘““The horses of Ben Dyab, true to their Hay- 
mour breed, spurned the sand with the lightness 
of gazelles, their muscles rippled under their skins 
like the waters of a disturbed pool, and soon the 
great sheikh cried: 
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‘‘“We have left the wind behind, but the 
breath of our Haymour steeds draws hard; tell 
me now, what is the color of the horses in the , 
van of our foes?’ 

‘“ ‘Brown!’ came the answer. 

‘<*Slow down, my children,’ said the great 
breeder of horses, ‘slow down, but do not stop 
even for an instant. Ride steadily, and take 
every advantage of the ground. These brown 
horses would surely catch us, now, were it not 
that, every evening during all the summer, we 
have given barley to our horses.’ ’’ 

‘‘Hrom perfect to perfect!’ the Touareg cried, 
delighted. ‘‘What says the proverb: ‘If one 
shall say to you that a horse has leaped from the 
edge of a high precipice to the bottom without 
taking hurt, ask that man what color was the 
horse; if he answer—brown—believe him!’ ’’ 

The boy went on: 

“The well-fed horses of the tribe of Haymour 
never changed their speed, nor were their flanks 
moistened with sweat. And once again the 
master of the desert cried to Hosein: 

‘< “What color follows?’ 

‘¢ <Tron-grey and buckskin (grey-yellow).’ 

‘¢ «Then let us rest our horses,’ said the sheikh. 
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‘There is no danger from these. Never yet were 
there steeds of such colors that did not bring bad 
luck to their riders.’ ’’ 

The Touareg nodded his assent. 

‘‘What says the proverb: ‘Grey of iron and 
Jews’ yellow, sad will they be who ride them; if 
their masters come back safe home from combat, 
a miracle will have happened.’ ”’ 

But this time Franklin hardly waited to hear 
the end of the proverb before he broke in: 

‘Once more and for the last time, Ben Dyab 
called aloud: 

“«* ‘What horses now remain, O Hosein?’ 

** ‘Piebald (spotted) and sorrel (rusty red) !’ 

«* ¢«Then,’ cried Ben Dyab, with joy and deter- 
mination in his tones, ‘let us turn and charge. 
Onward, my children! Though we be twenty and 
they three hundred, doubt not the issue, for never 
has it happened that those bestride such-coated 
steeds can lead the way to a victory!’ 

‘‘And,’’ concluded Franklin, ‘‘not one of the 
men of the Ouled Yakoub returned to tell the tale 
of that pursuit.’’ 

Despite his natural reserved gravity—the Toua- 
reg is always haughty and reticent—Si Othman 
unbent sufficiently to give unstinted praise. Here 
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was a story which he had never heard, although 
he was the best-informed man on horsecraft in 
all the Touaregs of the Hoggar. It was a tale, 
too, which enshrined all the traditions and prov- 
erbs about the meanings of the colors of a horse’s 
coat. 

Franklin was requested to tell the story over 
again, before an entire assemblage of the nobles, 
and the spirit with which he told it added not a 
little to the prestige he had already gained. The 
tale was the more welcomed in that the Beni Ya- 
koub—who fared so badly in the recital—bore the 
ancient name for a Judaistic tribe of Arabs, who 
were regarded as heretics. 

The boy was aware of the favor which he had 
gained in the eyes of Si Othman, but he was not 
prepared for a sudden speech from the horse- 
breeder, after the long period of silence that fol- 
lowed the telling of the tale. 

“Tf Allah wills,’’ the Touareg announced 
abruptly, ‘‘I shall use the roumi in the training of 
my two-year-olds.”’ 

There was an exclamation of protest from Si 
Ji’m’um, for it was a mark of high distinction to 
be allowed to handle horses. Among the Arabs, 
even more than among the Touaregs, a horse is 
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considered as being of far more worth than wife 
or girl-children. 

The love of his horse is, perhaps, the most pow- 
erful sentiment that exists in the heart of the 
Bedouin Arab. It is stronger than war, far 
stronger than love or loyalty. It does not come 
into conflict with his religion, for the Koran and 
the Sayings of Mohammed are full of precepts 
ordering Man to care for his horse. Among these 
are the following: 

“‘Tf a man cannot fulfil all his religious duties, 
let him—in the Name of Allah—look well after 
his horse, and all his sins will be forgiven.”’ 

And again: 

‘“A horse well trained, and fit for the Holy War, 
is sufficient to save his master from fire on the 
Day of Resurrection.’’ 

And yet again: 

‘‘Hach grain of barley given to a horse of pure 
race is written by Allah on the Golden Book of 
Good Deeds.’’ 

The horse must be considered before the mem- 
bers of the family. A rider who eats or drinks be- 
fore the wants of his steed have been satisfied is 
thereby dishonored; among certain tribes, he is 
guilty of death. 
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“‘Tf a girl and a young horse are both in need 
of camel-milk,’’ says an Arab proverb, ‘‘the horse 
is to be fed, and the girl must take her chance 
of death.’’ 

Should rain be falling—a rare thing in the des- 
ert—the tent is open to the horse. 

On winter nights, the horse must be blanketed, 
though its master’s wife shiver. 

There is no mantle so rich but it is honored by 
wiping away the sweat from a horse which has 
saved its master’s life, and, on one occasion, Mo- 
hammed used his cloak in this fashion, declaring 
it had been revealed to him that the Angel Gabriel 
had ridden the horse during the night. 

All happiness, say the Arab poets, lies in three 
places only, one of which is the back of a horse. 

The richest gift that a Sultan may give or may 
‘ receive is that of a horse of pure race. 

In many tribes—indeed, in most—it is a crime 
worthy of death to sell a pure-bred mare to a 
stranger. It is doubtful if there are as many as 
twenty specimens of pure-bred Haymour horses 
in all Europe and America. What are called 
‘¢ Arab horses’’ are of the inferior breeds, the sale 
of which to foreigners is not forbidden. 

In the training of the colt, the most extreme 
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care is used. Often, one of the members of an 
Arab’s family is detailed to the exclusive care of 
each foal thrown by a Haymour mare. From 
foaling until it is one year old, the colt is handled 
like a child and becomes docile, like a pet. At 
eighteen months old, a seven-year-old boy rides it 
to pasture and to water. At twenty-one months, 
an older boy, of greater weight, undertakes the 
task. At two years old, the colt is first bridled, 
but the bit is wound with raw wool, for the first 
two weeks. At twenty-seven months it is sad- 
dled. At thirty months, a man mounts the young 
horse and teaches it to obey orders, given in 
a very low voice. It is taught to stand, without 
moving, once the reins are thrown over its head; 
it will come to its master, at a whistle; it will 
allow him to mount quietly, even amid the tumult 
of a battle. When three years old the horse 
is taught courage and speed. Not until then is it 
subjected to the cruel discipline of the Arab spur, 
which, according to the proverb, ‘‘is one quarter of 
the horsemanship of the rider, and one-third of 
the vigor of the animal.’’ 

Of the use of spurs, the following desert fable 
is told: 

‘‘When the animals were first created by Al- 
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lah, all had the power of speech. Some used this 
power for good, and some for ill. 

‘‘The horse and the camel, finding themselves 
the undisputed masters of the desert, made a 
solemn treaty of friendship, swearing that neither 
one should ever undertake any action which might 
bring harm to the other. 

*‘One day, an Arab, who had been placed in a 
desperate position by the unhappy fortunes of 
war, saw his only camel flee into the liberty of the 
desert. This was a disaster, for, while he still 
possessed a horse, in order to escape from his 
enemies he must cross the region of the sand- 
dunes and this he could only do upon his racing 
camel. 

‘*He leaped upon the back of his horse. 

“¢ ‘Come, my horse!’ he cried. ‘Fly fast as the 
wind, or fast as the djinns at the bidding of Solo- 
mon, that we may catch the deserter from his 
duty.’ 

‘‘But the horse, remembering its oath, refused 
to budge. 

‘‘The Arab first spoke kindly, then harshly, and 
then beat it with a whip. In vain! The horse 
remained stock-still, true to its promise to the 


camel. 
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‘‘Then the Arab reached down into his saddle- 
pouch and fastened to his heels the spurs which he 
had never used before. 

‘‘The horse, suddenly feeling the pricking and 
tearing of its flanks, reared, leaped madly, broke 
into its swiftest gallop, and, with the speed of 
the lightning-flash, overtook the fugitive. 

‘¢ «Traitor !’ cried the camel. ‘You have broken 
your oath and Allah will punish you. Did you 
not swear never to do me any harm? And now 
you come to place me again under the power 
of my tyrant!’ 

‘* ¢Blame not my heart,’ said the horse. ‘I had 
no will to pursue you. Allah will pardon me, also, 
for when I swore the oath, I had never seen an 
Arab spur. It is not my feet but the thorns of 
suffering which have brought me to injure you.’ ”’ 

Some conception of the extraordinary perfec- 
tion to which the Arabs have brought the use of 
the spur is found in their proverb: 

‘“‘Of a hundred roumis, there is but one who 
can ride like an Arab; of a hundred Arabs, there 
is but one who can perfectly employ the spur.”’ 

For, be it well remembered, the Arab uses the 
spur but rarely, and laughs to scorn the horse- 
manship of other peoples. 
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Franklin, trained by his father in the handling 
of Arab horses, constantly thrown into the com- 
pany of Arabs, had imbibed the true desert feel- 
ing for a horse. In consequence of this, Si Oth- 
man admitted him to a position of friendship— 
although, of course, of inferiority—which he 
would not have given to the richest and most 
powerful stranger who was not a comrade in the 
freemasonry of the horse. 

This friendship and support counted for much, 
and Franklin did his best to foster it. None the 
less, all the favor in the world could not prevent 
the passing of the days, and soon, all too soon, 
the month came to an end. 

On the twenty-eighth day—the Touaregs reckon 
by lunar months—the marabout came to the tent 
of Si Othman and bade Lalla Taf’lit’a bring her 
hostage for judgment directly after the sunrise 
prayer the next morning. In response to ques- 
tions, shrewdly put by Si Othman, the marabout 
remained strictly non-committal, and Franklin, 
overhearing, augured the worst. 

The sunrise prayer over, next morning, Si Oth- 
man, Lalla Taf’lit’a and Franklin went to the 
marabout’s tent as appointed, and found almost 
all the nobles of the tribe assembled. The for- 
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malities were few. The marabout read a Surah 
from the Koran, intoned a prayer invoking the 
aid of Allah, that a just decision might be ren- 
dered, and called upon Si Ji’m’um, as the ac- 
cuser, to speak. 

The Touareg noble was in no sense an orator, 
and it was difficult for Franklin to follow, for he 
spoke in Tamahag, of which language even the 
boy’s stay of a month among the Touaregs had 
given him only a smattering. Yet he gleaned the 
purpose of the accusation, with whispered aid 
from Lalla Taf’lit’a. 

‘*O Sidi Bou Ibrahim and free Sons of the Des- 
ert,’’ the warrior began, ‘‘a complete moon has 
passed since the razzia whereby the riches and 
the glory of the Imoshagh (so the Touaregs call 
themselves, the word ‘‘Touareg’’ being an Ara- 
bic word, and meaning ‘‘abandoned by God’’) 
were increased, and many unbelievers were sent 
to the eternal fire which is duly prepared for them 
by the wisdom and goodness of Allah.’’ 

‘‘Proceed,’? commented the marabout, dryly. 
If there was going to be any preaching done, he 
would do it, himself. 

‘‘At that razzia,’’? Si Ji’m’um continued, ‘‘two 
infidels were taken prisoner, an old death-tooth 
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snake and a young one. By the test of the feath- 
ers, Allah showed that the slaying of the old one 
was approved by him. The young snake would 
have been slain the same day, had not a woman 
interfered. Until last night he was safe, for he 
was hostage. The period of hostage is over. I 
claim that the soul of this infidel should be sent to 
its own place, now!”’ 

“‘Continue!’’ 

‘«This,’’ the accuser went on, ‘‘for three causes. 
First, it is not right that any person, still less 
an unbeliever and a boy, should be allowed to pos- 
sess information which is a threat to the lives 
and safety of the Sons of the Desert. The roumi 
soldiers are many and vengeful. If the boy be 
slain, no word of the razzia can ever reach them. 
His silence is a tribal duty.’’ 

“Tt is written,’’ agreed the marabout: 
‘¢ «Trust not the faith of an unbeliever.’ ’’ 

Encouraged by this first approval, Si Ji’m’um 
continued : 

‘‘In the judgment that was given by Sidi Bou 
Ibrahim it was said that mercy should be shown 
only for the space of one moon, by which time 
the roumi boy should have become instructed in 
Islam. I ask—does the roumi know as much of 
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the Koran as any Touareg boy of half his own 
age?’’ 

‘“‘Tt is a fair question,’’ Sidi Bou Ibrahim ad- 
mitted, ‘‘he does not.’’ 

‘We have all heard the voice of the roumi boy 
repeating the prayers five times daily,’’ the Tou- 
areg noble continued. ‘‘What does that signify? 
He is not a Moslem, he is a Nazrani. The prayers 
ordained by the Prophet, if made only with the 
lips, and without faith, are unholy, and the maker 
of them should be slain.’’ 

‘“‘Tt is written,’’ again affirmed the marabout: 
** “they who pray with their lips and laugh in 
their heart are thrice-fold evil, and the doom of 
the mocker is sure.’ ”’ 

‘“Then,’’ concluded Si Ji’m’um triumphantly, 
‘‘for the safety of the Sons of the Desert and for 
the honor of the Faith, I claim the life of the roumi 
boy!”’ 

The marabout did not hesitate. He raised his 
hand, and announced solemnly: 

‘‘He is Under the Shadow!’ 

Franklin caught the words, and wondered. 
There was scant time for reflection, however, for 
Si Ji’m’um strode across the circle, with one 
movement unsheathed the long sword-dagger 
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which lay along his left arm, and stood over 
Franklin, his right arm lifted high and his dag- 
ger ready to strike. 

For a second, a brief second, the boy cowered. 
It was an instinctive crouch. Then he stiffened. 

He would meet his death without flinching and 
without acry. That, at least, was due to his race 
and to his breeding! 

And, as he took this grip on himself, he noticed 
that neither Lalla Taf’lit’a nor Si Othman as yet 
showed any sign of distress. 

Perhaps hope was not over, yet! 

The hope was justified, for Si Othman took up 
the argument. On his words, Franklin’s life de- 
pended. Should he fail—the dagger would fall. 

Yet, it seemed, the help of Si Othman would 
prove to be but a frail thing, after all, for he 
began upon an apparently impersonal note. 

*<T would ask, O Sidi Bou Ibrahim,’’ he queried, 
‘‘what creature, after Man, is most beloved by 
Allah?’’ 

‘“‘The horse,’’ answered the marabout, 
promptly. ‘‘In the Book of the Revealed (the 
Koran), itis written: ‘By the swift steeds whose 
burning breath is heard afar, by the swift steeds 
under whose feet the sparks arise; by the swift 
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steeds whose speed outruns the morning, by those 
whose dust is like a cloud, whose strength is the 
strength of our armies—if the heart of man is not 
given to them, he is ungrateful to the Most 
High.’ ’’ 

‘¢And what tells the ‘Sayings of the Prophet’?’’ 
pursued Si Othman. 

Franklin began to wonder. He knew some- 
thing of the circuitous ways of desert justice, and 
the horse-breeder seemed to know exactly what 
he was after. 

‘‘Tt is written,’’ came the answer: ‘‘ ‘O Horse 
of Haymour, thou hast been created without an 
equal, all worldly riches hang between thine eyes, 
thou art preferred among all other animals, for, 
in the heart of a righteous master, kindness for 
thee shall ever dwell. Equally good for the ad- 
vance or for the retreat, thou shalt fly without 
wings; upon thy back shall be placed only those 
whom God hath destined to know the truth of the 
Most High; only those shall ride thee whose 
prayers and adoration are acceptable.’ ”’ 

‘‘Kiven so,’’ said Si Othman. ‘‘I call you to 
hear, O Sidi Bou Ibrahim, and Sons of the Desert, 
that these three days the roumi has ridden a 
Haymour steed. Let it be remembered!”’ 
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Despite the natural gravity of the Touaregs, 
a murmur ran around the circle. The ‘‘Sayings 
of the Prophet’’ had an authority almost equal to 
that of the Koran. Surely, if the roumi boy had 
been riding a horse of Haéymour and no miracle 
of Allah’s wrath had been shown— 

But Si Othman was speaking again. 

*‘T would ask, O Sidi Bou Ibrahim, what work 
of the hands may a true Son of the Desert do, 
without incurring blame?”’ 

The marabout answered: 

‘‘It is written: ‘There are three things that a 
Son of the Desert, who is born noble, may do 
with his hands without blushing; he may work 
for his horse, for his father or mother, and for 
his guest.’ ”’ 

“‘Let it be remembered,’’ again repeated Si 
Othman. ‘‘This, and none other than this, has the 
roumi done, ever since he has been my guest and 
my wife’s hostage.”’ 

One Touareg looked at another. Clearly this 
roumi was not to be judged as a slave. 

For the third time, Si Othman questioned: 

‘‘T would ask, O Sidi Bou Ibrahim, what daily 
task gives pardon for a deed of sin?’’ 

The marabout answered: 
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“Tt is written: ‘Every grain of barley, given 
with an ungrudging heart to a steed of the Hay- 
mour race, is to be counted as a pardon for sin.’ ”’ 

“‘Even so,’’? concluded Si Othman. ‘‘Every 
night of this moon has the roumi given barley to 
my Haymour horses. Who is there among us, 
that shall count the number of grains in those 
many handfuls?”’ 

There followed a long pause, while the mara- 
bout told his entire rosary of ninety-nine beads, 
to ensure the favor of Allah upon his decision. 

At last he spoke: 

‘‘Two questions are weighed in the eternal bal- 
ance of justice. The first which Si Ji’m’um has 
brought before us is the safety of the tribe. He 
says that it is best that the survivor of the razzia 
shall be slain, lest the roumi soldiers hear. Yet 
Lalla Taf’lit’a, when she gave herself as a hos- 
tage for the boy, said that it would be safer for 
the tribe to befriend the boy and thus have an 
ally, should the roumi soldiers hear. 

‘‘T have considered. Itis written: ‘When the 
scales balance evenly, it is not that Allah sleeps, 
but that he wills not a decision.’ 

‘‘The roumi remains Under the Shadow of the 
Dagger. 
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‘‘The second question which is in the balance 
is that of The Faith. 

“Tt is written: ‘The sword is the key of 
Heaven and of Hell, those who die fighting in the 
Way of God suffer no pains but go straightway 
to Paradise, and those who help in the defence 
of a land which has accepted the Prophet gain 
more merit in one night than by a fast of two 
months.’ 

‘“Yet, I cannot see that, in slaying this roumi 
boy, Si Ji’m’um is fighting in the Way of God; 
nor yet that the stranger’s presence is compelling 
the Sons of the Desert to stand upon their de- 
fence. 

“‘Tt is said that the boy is still an unbeliever, 
that his knowledge of the Book of the Revealed 
is small, and that his prayers are but a mockery. 

‘‘Were all this true, death were the only answer. 

‘‘But it is written: ‘The eyes of men can- 
not see the hearts of men.’ Disbelief is a matter 
of the heart, knowledge of the Faith is gained by 
the heart, prayers are but the heart speaking 
through the lips. 

‘There has been laid before me no proof that 
Si Ji’m’um can read the heart. 

“Ttis written: ‘Boast not vainly of thy knowl- 
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edge, for the secret springs of Man are known 
to Allah alone.’ 

‘‘Si Othman has not spoken of the heart, but 
of acts which may be seen by the eyes of men. 

‘«The roumi has ridden on a steed of the Hay- 
mour race, therefore Allah wills that, in the time 
to come, the boy shall adore Him. 

‘‘The roumi boy has been found worthy to do 
work given only to true Sons of the Desert, there- 
fore he cannot be judged as a slave. 

‘‘Tt is shown that for the whole of one moon he 
has nightly given to horses of pure breed hand- 
fuls of barley, each grain of which—if Allah 
wills—shall pardon all his infidel sins. 

**All justice is in the hands of Allah! Until 
the Most High wills it otherwise, the blood of the 
stranger shall not be on our hands. Bread and 
salt shall he be given; his friends shall be our 
friends, and his foes, our foes. 

‘‘Sheathe, Si Ji’m’um, thy dagger!’’ 


CHAPTER V 
PIRATES OF THE SAND 


For the time being, Franklin’s life was safe. 
His knack in horsecraft and his memory of Arab 
legends had turned the scale. None the less, he 
did not wax over-confident. As a prisoner, he 
knew that his fate still hung by a narrow thread. 
In an encampment of the Men of the Black Veil, 
no stranger is ever safe. 

If it had not been for the fact that he possessed 
an active enemy in the camp, the support of Si 
Othman might have made the boy’s position al- 
most secure. He might, little by little, have 
passed into the recognized position of a freed 
serf and have come to be accepted by the Tou- 
aregs as a unit in that complicated social system 
by which they rule the desert. 

There are few places in the world where so ex- 
traordinary a tangle of authority exists as in the 
Great Sahara. Nominally, the entire region is 
under the jurisdiction of the French. Religiously, 
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it owes obedience to various khalifas or shereefs, 
whose sole claim to authority is that they are sup- 
posed to be direct descendants of Mohammed; 
consequently, all such are Arabs. Actually, the 
whole Sahara is terrorized and held in subjec- 
tion by marauding tribes, Berber in origin, of 
whom the Touaregs and the Tubbus are the chief. 
Every one of these tribes or tribal groups is 
ready to wage war on its neighbor; all will unite 
to make common cause against the unbeliever. 

No one can explain why war suddenly breaks 
out in the desert. As little can each flame of a 
prairie fire point to the origin of a blaze which 
has started a hundred miles away. The mere joy 
of battle is reason enough for some tribes to be- 
gin a conflict, hatred of the unbeliever will in- 
flame others, the hope of plunder will stimulate 
all. 

Yet, curiously enough, every Bedouin tribe ad- 
mits that the Touaregs possess a certain historic 
right to murder and plunder at their pleasure. 
The Bedouin victims will fight back, of course, 
but they owe the marauders no grudge and nurse 
no schemes of revenge. Even when Tunis was a 
rich and powerful kingdom, its caliph did not 
hesitate to pay a regular tribute to those savage 
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horsemen and camel-riders of the desert. Else 
the Tunisian caravans would never have passed. 
The robber control is lessening, but it is power- 
ful, still. 

The Touareg Confederation is divided, socially, 
into three classes. First, and uppermost, are the 
nobles, who are of pure Berber blood and there- 
fore of European origin, and who are whiter- 
skinned than either Spaniards or Italians. The 
Touaregs of the Hoggar have not intermarried 
with Arabs and are of pure blood. They were 
Christians, once. 

The nobles do no manual work except in looking 
after their horses or their camels. They spend 
but little time in their encampments. Their lives 
are occupied in making war on neighboring tribes, 
in levying blackmail, in robbing travelers, in hunt- 
ing, or in guarding and convoying the great car- 
avans which they have been paid to protect. 

The second class are the serfs, who live as vas- 
sals of the nobles. Some are prisoners of war, 
others are members of weak Arab or Berber 
tribes which have submitted themselves to the 
Touaregs in return for protection, yet others are 
freed slaves who prefer to remain with their old 
masters rather than to return to their own bar- 
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baric land. Many are orphans, taken from car- 
avans where all the adults have been slain. Not 
a few are the children of women of the noble class 
who have married serfs, either because of the 
massacre of all their kinsfolk, or for lack of 
dowry. Although the serfs are politically classed 
as Touaregs, they are of mixed blood, and are 
eleven times as many in number as their masters. 

As serfs, they must obey the orders of a noble, 
and may be required to give up their property 
at any Touareg’s demand. Actually, this never 
happens. The serf is often wealthier than his 
master. His flocks and herds are at the noble’s 
disposal, truly, but the noble does not want them, 
for a Touareg’s needs are few. A serf’s wealth 
may be only his master’s wealth, but the serf can 
remain at home to enjoy it, while the noble must 
be perpetually scouring the desert, exposed to 
the risks of war and the hardships of terrible 
travel. The serf is considered unworthy of be- 
ing a warrior, and fights only if the home en- 
campment is attacked. 

The third group in the social system of the 
Touaregs is that of the slaves. These are, in al- 
most every case, negroes from the Soudan. They 
range through every degree of servitude and 
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A TovuaAREG SERF AND CHILD. 


Occasionally the white-veiled ones come down as far as the Wells of 
Annet for purposes of trade, bringing the camels or horses 
of their masters, to be bartered for grain. 
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A TovuarEG NosLE UNYEILED. 


The first photograph of its kind ever taken. The face betokens pure 
Berber (white) blood, without any Arab admixture. 
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freedom. Some work for their food alone, others 
are servants in the confidence of their masters, yet 
others form little villages of their own, dependent 
on the Touareg camp for protection only, and 
possessing lands and herds of their own. 

The slaves of the Touaregs are always kindly 
treated. There are so many hands to do the small 
amount of work that desert life requires that the 
slaves are idle much of the time. As the strength 
and wealth of a camp depends largely upon the 
numbers of slaves it contains, these captives of 
a Touareg’s bow and spear are rarely sold to 
other masters, and thus the principal evil of 
slavery—the compulsory separation of families— 
does not exist. As the Touaregs have always 
made it a point to carry off the negro children, 
rather than the adults, the little captives grow up 
in desert ways, and, if freed, rarely wish to re- 
turn to their jungle. 

The Touaregs of pure blood, then, while few in 
number, govern a powerful confederation. They 
live hard, they are trained to war from boyhood, 
they know every stretch of sand and welter of 
heat-riven rock in that vast arid expanse which is 
their home, and they are able, at a moment’s no- 
tice, to bring into the field a considerable force 
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of guerilla fighters, all desert-trained and all fa- 
natically obedient to their masters. It is no 
stretch of speech to declare that the Touaregs 
rule the Western Sahara, even as the Tubbus rule 
the eastern Sahara as far as the valley of the 
Nile. They are undisputed masters of a region 
of a million and a half square miles, in which 
there are less than ten square miles of culti- 
vated land. 

Their rule is one of fear. They know no form 
of government but tyranny. Their only tax is 
blackmail. Their sole arguments are their iron 
lances and their double-bladed swords. Their 
justice conceives no other punishment but death. 

Neither Arab caravan nor European expedition 
is safe from them. Buccaneers of the desert, they 
know no mercy and give no quarter. For untold 
centuries they have lived on piratic spoil, and 
every party that enters the Sahara faces the risk 
of extermination at the hands of the Men of the 
Black Veil. 

Moreover, they have one terrible ally upon their 
side—the Desert! 

When, just at dawn, tearing down out of the 
night, a hundred Touaregs charge upon a camp, 
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armed with muskets (latterly with rifles) and with 
their iron lances and double-bladed swords, what 
chance have the suddenly awakened and journey- 
wearied travelers? 

True, if a swift defence can be organized, the 
Touaregs may be driven away by the first volley. 

But—what then? 

The caravan is at a halt. There is scant chance 
to break the line of defence and to load up the 
camels, for, at the first sign of confusion, the 
Touaregs will charge again. If, under terrible 
hazard, a start is made, the caravan must be pre- 
pared to stop at a moment’s notice, to fight off 
a new attack. 

What happens? 

On desert journeys, where wells are far apart, 
each hour’s supply of water is carefully meas- 
ured in advance. A caravan, thus attacked by 
these savage land pirates, cannot advance rapidly. 
It will be so delayed that the worst of all perils 
will menace it—the wells cannot be reached! 

The Touaregs have called upon their ally— 
the Desert, and their ally has not failed them. 

If, in desperation, the men of the caravan ad- 
vance in disorder, they will be hacked and har- 
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ried by successive rushes until none are left. If 
they halt, the Touaregs will hover about, threat- 
eningly, until thirst shall do its dreadful work. 
Dead men may be plundered easily. 

Yet these Sons of the Desert have their code of 
honor. They will not use either muskets or rifles, 
unless the men of the caravan shoot, first. They 
regard firearms as coward weapons, and use cold 
steel. As warriors, they are of great valor and 
ferocity. Taller and more powerful than the men 
of any Arab tribe, these Men of the Black Veil 
deal death about them lavishly. 

The great seasonal caravans usually arrange 
for Touareg protection beforehand. There are 
generally three or four of these every winter, go- 
ing from Twat to Timbuctoo, or from In-Salah to 
Lake Chad. Such caravans may be composed of 
from two or three thousand camels, or even twice 
that number. In the old days, a caravan of ten 
thousand camels was not uncommon. As the 
Touaregs usually demand one-ninth of the value of 
the goods carried by such caravans, the profit is 
enormous. 

The price of this protection is high, but it is 
worth it. The Men of the Black Veil are as war- 
like in defence as in attack. If menaced by the 
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Tubbus or by any Arab predatory tribe—a cara- 
van is regarded as fair game, by all—the Touaregs 
will fight until the last one be slain. As a matter 
of fact, the mere knowledge that a band of Tou- 
aregs accompanies a caravan is enough to keep 
all would-be marauders away. Never has a case 
been known when a Man of the Black Veil de- 
serted or betrayed a caravan placed under his 
protection. 

As desert guides, the Touaregs are beyond 
praise. Their powers seem almost miraculous. 
Over a region more than half the size of the United 
States, an arid and scorching waste where land- 
marks are few, and where sand-storms and mi- 
rages are constant, they can find their way in- 
fallibly. There are stretches in the Sahara, more 
than three hundred miles wide, where there is 
not the faintest indication of any landmark or 
track. Over rolling sand-dunes, across wastes of 
sun-baked pebbles, amid a chaos of heat-riven 
crags, they advance with absolute confidence and, 
after five days’ march, will find a well which is ac- 
tually invisible a hundred yards away. 

When it is remembered that the variation of 
the slightest fraction of an angle of direction, for 
even half an hour, would cause the caravan to 
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miss the well, and thus would mean the sure death 
of every man and beast, it is evident how utterly 
the fates of desert travelers are in the hands of 
their guides. Yet these unerring trackers do not 
use the compass, for the all-sufficient reason that 
it is not exact enough! Their training or instinct 
—call it what one will—is more accurate than the 
most finely poised magnetic needle. 

How is this guiding done? The Touaregs can- 
not tell, themselves. By sight, to a certain ex- 
tent, for there are landmarks here and there, days 
apart. By smell also, it seems, for a Touareg 
guide will sometimes dismount from his mehari, 
take up a handful of sand and smell it, to make 
sure that he is not straying from his way. But, 
generally considered, it seems to result from the 
possession of a sixth sense—that of direction— 
such as is possessed by migrating birds and hom- 
ing pigeons. 

In such places as the Erg or sand-dune regions, 
the trail that a caravan leaves does not endure 
one day. Even in the calmest weather, there is 
always a slight blowing movement of the hot sand. 
A few minutes after a caravan has passed, the 
large tracks made by the sponge-like feet of the 
camel have begun to fill up, and the breeze that 
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always blows for half an hour before sunrise 
obliterates the traces entirely. 

Robbers by profession, the Touaregs possess a 
marvelous aptitude for their work. A Son of the 
Desert, finding a caravan track, can tell exactly 
how many animals have passed, a seemingly im- 
possible task, for camels always walk in single 
file. Generally a Man of the Black Veil can tell 
from what district the animals have come, and 
whether they be full or fasting. 

‘*If one cannot tell the father and the mother 
of a camel, on seeing the tracks in the sand,’’ says 
a Touareg proverb, ‘‘he is a slave, and not a Son 
of the Desert.’’ 

Nor is it enough that a guide should know his 
way toa well. He must have an exact knowledge 
of that well, the amount of water that may be 
taken from it, how long it takes for the well to fill 
again, in what months of the years it is likely to 
run dry, and to what extent the water may be 
drunk without danger. If the caravan he is guid- 
ing be a large one, he must have other guides un- 
der his direction, so that he can split it up into 
just so many parties as may be watered at va- 
rious wells—which may be several hours’ (or 
days’) journey apart—and can reunite them af- 
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terwards at a given point on the pathless desert. 

Equally well must the guide know where pas- 
ture may be found, though pasture may mean only 
the scrubby shrubs and tufts of wire-like grass 
which no living creature except a camel will 
touch. There are vast stretches in the Sahara 
where nothing eatable may be found except acheb 
(a word commonly used as a name for a certain 
bush, though, more correctly, it means any harsh 
desert pasture-plant). 

The acheb is a strange form of vegetation. It 
puts out green sprigs with amazing rapidity, after 
a fall of rain, the sprigs reaching all of three 
inches in length within forty-eight hours after a 
shower. These sprigs will remain green and eat- 
able for camels for as much as three years after- 
wards, without another drop of moisture (H. B. 
Tristram). During the next year they grow dry, 
but may be used as fodder. After the fifth year, 
camels refuse them. After the seventh year they 
are almost as hard as a bar of steel. They are 
alive still, however, and should rain come within 
the next seven years, they will put out green 
shoots anew. It takes fourteen years of continu- 
ous drought before the plant actually dies. 

As warrior, as robber, as raider, as guide, there 
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were few among the Touaregs of the Hoggar who 
knew desert conditions better than Si Ji’m’um. 
Not only was he a fighter born, but his racing- 
meharis were priceless in a raid, for, since no 
other camels could overtake them, the desert pi- 
rate and his companions could always escape. 
He could strike a sudden blow, in all security, 
knowing that punishment could never reach him. 

There are three types of razzias or raids: the 
téh’ha or ‘‘falling-upon,’’ the khrotefa, or ‘‘seiz- 
ing,’’ and the terbique or ‘‘surprising.’’ Hach 
has a different technique. 

The téh’ha is a tribal attack on a tribal enemy, 
and is made with five or six hundred men. It is 
a sudden attack, made always at break of dawn. 
It is nearly always successful, since the attackers 
have the advantage of surprise and are not en- 
cumbered with baggage, non-combatants, and 
herds. Frequently, it is but a slaughter. The 
defenders, caught by surprise, are slain without 
mercy, the women are stripped of their ornaments 
and left on the desert, either to perish or to make 
a fearful march to the encampment of a friendly 
tribe, the slaves and herds are driven off and all 
the plunder is loaded on the captured camels. 

The khrotefa is practically a robbery on a large 
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scale and is generally directed to the seizure of 
a grazing herd. It takes place, invariably, be- 
tween three and four o’clock in the afternoon, 
thus giving time for the captured herd to be 
driven some distance away before nightfall, and 
giving the rear-guard of the attackers an oppor- 
tunity to make an ambush should the true owners 
of the stolen animals attempt pursuit, after dark. 
It is rare that more than a hundred warriors take 
part in a razzia of this kind. 

The terbique, in which but ten or fifteen war- 
riors participate, is nothing but a burglary. Like 
the other razzias, it is timed to a minute, taking 
place just an hour before the moon rises, during 
the period of her waning. It is a daring affair, 
requiring entrance into a guarded camp or even 
a mud-walled fortress. The animals to be stolen 
are stampeded out of their home camp almost in 
the very presence of their masters by one or two 
of the attackers who have gained entrance, while 
the others round up the scattered horses and 
camels as soon as the moon rises. 

It is clear that, in all these raids, there is an 
enormous advantage on the side of the attackers. 
But the tribe which has been robbed will recoup 
its losses by a raid on some other tribe, or on 
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its former foes. A third tribe, thus victimized, 
will launch itself upon a fourth. Thus the circle 
of strife and rapine extends continually. 

As, in the desert, the attack is always stronger 
than the defence, every raid brings in a profit. 
The balance is kept by constant raiding back and 
forth, and such is the very essence of desert life. 
It is this, which, for untold centuries, has kept 
the tribes of the Sahara in a turmoil. Yet since, 
in every raid, there is loss of life and loss of 
animals, each tribe is perpetually robbing the 
other and the net result is weakness. Because of 
the lack of a single tyrannic hand to keep them 
all in order, the tribes of the Sahara have been 
growing ever poorer and poorer. 

For a warrior to be regarded among the Tou- 
aregs as a fit leader for a razzia requires guerrilla 
talent of a high degree. Such a man must be of 
undaunted personal bravery, he must understand 
desert strategy, he must be able to organize so as 
to strike quickly and hard, and he must have the 
gift of command. 

Si Ji’m’um was such a leader, and he had all 
the pride which belonged to it. He felt that the 
loss of reputation which he had sustained in the 
eyes of the tribe by the success of Si Othman in 
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the protection of Franklin must be redeemed. 

Nothing was so likely to restore his popularity 
and prestige as a khrotefa, or raid of surprise. 
Accordingly, he announced his intention of such a 
deed, and all the interest of the encampment im- 
mediately turned upon the project. At the eve- 
ning gatherings, little else was talked about save 
the forthcoming khrotefa against the Z’faawab 
Arabs. 

Being constantly occupied with Si Othman’s 
horse-herd, the boy had little opportunity to ob- 
serve what was going on in the pasture-ground 
where Si Ji’m’um’s skerry of camels was graz- 
ing. Nor was there any ostensible reason for his 
being there at all. Yet, in such spare time as he 
had, Franklin, drawn by curiosity, made his way 
to his enemy’s side of the camp on every possible 
occasion. 

Better would it have been for him, if he had 
never done so! 

The spell of those preparations was too much 
for the boy to resist. It was the first time he had 
ever seen a razzia in the making. Much as he 
hated and distrusted Si Ji’m’um, Franklin could 
not help realizing what a born leader was the 
Touareg noble. 
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A LANDMARK IN THE DESERT. 


Such guemeerahs are only erected when a caravan has been lost. The Bedouin Arabs, with their love of destruction, 
often demolish these structures wantonly. 
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Nothing was left to chance. Every detail of 
saddles, harness, and weapons was personally ex- 
amined by Si Ji’m’um himself. All the camels 
were vigorously tested, and those which were 
chosen were put on a special diet. Every man 
who joined the razzia was minutely instructed in 
the part that he should play. 

When, at last, the raiding party set out, there 
seemed to be no weak point in the entire plan. 
Franklin, who would not have been sorry if Si 
Ji’m’um should come to grief, was compelled to 
admit to himself that the herders who were to be 
attacked would have but little chance of saving 
their camels from the Touareg charge. Nor would 
the plundered owners have much chance of re- 
gaining their property by a night-attack, no mat- 
ter how shrewdly planned. 

The grazing grounds of the Z’faawabs were two 
days’ ride away. Allowing that the khrotefa 
would occur at four o’clock in the afternoon, Si 
Ji’m’um should be home before evening on the 
fourth day. Accordingly, that morning, prepara- 
tions were made to welcome the returning leader 
home in triumph. 

Just at noon, suddenly a strange cry rang 
through the camp. 
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Not understanding the Tamahaq tongue readily, 
Franklin did not grasp what had occurred, but 
it was evident that there was news, and bad news. 
Even among those men who talked little, and 
whose mumbled gutturals were still further dulled 
by the Black Veils through which the words were 
spoken, there was now almost a babble of speech. 

There was cause for excitement! 

Watchers had announced that the Touareg 
raiders were returning, without plunder, and that 
at least half of them seemed to be missing. 

The news was received almost with consterna- 
tion. From almost every tent in the camp, one 
man had gone with Si Ji’m’um. Who would be 
found among the living, and who among the dead? 

There was, of course, always a vague possi- 
bility that a khrotefa might fail, though when such 
undaunted warriors as the Touaregs of the Hog- 
gar were concerned, this was rare. But that a 
raiding party under such a leader as Si Ji’m’um 
should return empty-handed seemed almost in- 
credible. 

Hiven the impassiveness of the Touaregs was 
not proof against such an unexpected event. All 
the black-veiled nobles of the camp, all the white- 
veiled serfs and slaves, and all the unveiled women 
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came out of their tents to watch the return of the 
raiders. It was characteristic of that grim tribe 
that not one woman uttered a cry when she saw 
that husband, son, or brother was among the miss- 
ing. 

- Yet one thing happened to break the ominous 
silence. On passing Franklin, Si Ji’m’um spoke 
a low word to his camel, and the well-trained 
mehari stopped instantly. 

For a long time, it might have been as much as 
two minutes, the Touareg leader glared malevo- 
lently from between the folds of his Black Veil at 
the boy. There was more than hate in his look. 
There was menace—and there was fear, too! 

- Though Franklin returned the look defiantly, 
his heart beat harder. Peril was drawing near, 
that he felt, but whence, or how, he could not tell. 

Within an hour of Si Ji’m’um’s arrival, strange 
rumors began to be bruited around the encamp- 
ment. Mysterious as the failure of the razzia ap- 
peared, these rumors suggested that there was a 
mystery behind it, deeper still. 

A little later, one of the slaves was sent with a 
summons to all the nobles informing them that a 
tribal council had been called, to meet in front of 
the marabout’s tent. The matter was evidently of 
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the first importance, for while every Touareg 
noble has a direct and equal voice in the affairs of 
the tribe, it is customary, in ordinary matters, to 
leave all decisions to the marabout and the two 
or three advisers whom he may choose. 

The council had not been long in session when 
one of the younger men came to where the boy 
was working, and curtly informed Franklin that 
the nobles ordered him to attend at once. The 
command was peremptory. 

This boded ill! 

In what way, Franklin asked himself, could he 
be connected with the failure of the razzia? 

What new trick of malice did Si Ji’m’um plan? 

The boy did not doubt for an instant that his 
summoning to the council was the outcome of some 
dark plot laid by his enemy. Whatever was to 
happen, however. he must not show fear. 

He followed the young noble to the marabout’s 
tent, in front of which every Touareg warrior in 
the tribe was squatting on the ground. Once 
there, the boy remained standing, outwardly calm, 
but inwardly disquieted. Undoubtedly every one 
of the Touaregs saw him come, but not one gave 
so much as a look or a sign acknowledging his 
presence. 
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As soon as he had arrived, Franklin realized 
that the main purport of Si Ji’m’um’s commu- 
nication already had been given. The razzia- 
leader, evidently, was repeating his account of 
the expedition in minute detail, so minute that 
Franklin could hardly keep his attention on the 
speaker, although he was conscious that he was 
supposed, somehow, to be involved in the matter. 

At last Si Ji’m’um reached the crucial point of 
his narrative—the explanation of his failure. 

‘<The sun,’’ he was saying, ‘‘was at the pre- 
determined point in the sky. On looking down 
from my camel-saddle, I saw the shadow of my 
camel and myself lying down upon the sand at 
its proper black length. It was the moment for 
the ‘In Advance’ to be cried. 

‘‘T had not sent the chouafin (scouts) forward 
to view the ground, lest a Z’faawab herder should 
see them and give the alarm. That would be 
dangerous, for the Z’faawab encampment is not 
more than a thousand ostrich strides (three 
miles) 1 away from the pasture. So, at the given 

1 The ostrich’s running stride is estimated at about fifteen 
feet. When chased and driven to use its wings to enhance 
its speed, the stride may be extended to twenty-five or even 


twenty-seven feet. Were an ostrich to run straight, nothing 
could catch it, but the bird has a fatal habit of turning sud- 
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word, the meharis stretched out their necks, and 
we charged forward. 

‘“‘The talk that we had heard of the Z’faawab 
herds was lance-pointed. There were six hun- 
dred camels there, of which fifty were racing- 
camels of a good breed, for, as is known, the 
Z’faawabs have swift meharis. Had Allah willed, 
we should have brought back a prize worthy of a 
Touareg khrotefa.’’ 

A murmur of assent ran round the circle. 

‘“‘Swift as the desert wind, which makes the 
hills of sand to smoke,’’ Si Ji’m’um continued, 
‘‘we sped down upon the grazing herds. 

‘““But the favor of Allah was not with us that 
day. 

‘‘Scarcely had the feet of our meharis trodden 
down the grass-tufts of the pasture, scarcely had 
our warriors spread out their battle-line like the 
wings of an eagle swooping down from the snow- 
covered peaks of the Hoggar, when, suddenly, 
a thousand Z’faawabs plunged upon us from a 
rock-ambush. 

‘‘All had swift steeds, and all had guns—the 


denly at right angles—when there is no need to do so—and thus 
it is overtaken. 
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guns which make a weak-armed coward the equal 
of a strong and hardy warrior!’’ 

A thorough contempt rang in the Touareg’s 
voice. 

“‘It would have been good to fight, but for the 
guns, for the Z’faawabs were only five to one, 
and what are five Z’faawabs to one true Son of 
the Desert! 

“Yet it was unwise to fight, for the ground was 
hard and made for the hoofs of horses shod with 
iron; it was not good for the feet of camels. The 
guns barked like pariah dogs, and dealt their 
coward death. We must escape, and that as 
swiftly as a hunting falcon loosed from its 
master’s wrist. We had to use our camel-goads 
before we reached the soft sand of the dunes, 
where the Z’faawab horses could not follow. 

““Yet a black question circled in my head, cir- 
cled as does the grey scorpion when caught in 
a ring of fire. Who could have warned the 
Z’faawabs? Through what hole in the guerba 
(water-skin) of our confidence had the words of 
our plan dripped out? 

‘As you will understand, O Sons of the Desert, 
I would not leave that reddened pasture without 
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knowing. Although more than one half of the 
men who had ridden with me were lying dead be- 
side their slain camels, killed by bullets from 
craven guns, I rode back alone. 

“There were some Z’faawabs—I know not how 
many !—who tried to stop me. Them I slew. 
They tasted the edge of my steel and that was 
their last hunger! Then a herder, who had lurked 
behind them, and who had expected to see me 
slain, suddenly found my lance at his chest. 

‘‘T had not time to question him there, for the 
Z’faawabs were riding at me from every side. 
So I made him put his foot on the neck of my 
swift mehari, who carries a double burden gal- 
lantly, and, as he mounted, I seized him by the 
throat. 

‘““The Z’faawab bullets whistled about me like 
the screaming of little water-birds over a Shott 
(northern desert marsh, generally salt), but the 
hour which Allah has written on my forehead to 
determine my death had not yet come. 

‘‘Over the pasture and on to the sand my swift 
mehari sped, and when I reached the waving 
wastes of the dunes, then was I ready to laugh to 
scorn the iron-shod feet of their horses. 
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‘*Out upon the sands I took my hand away from 
the herder’s throat. He was not quite dead, 
though his face was the color of a vulture’s beak. 
I swore to him that I would finish the choking if 
he did not answer my question; an to set him 
free, if he did. 

‘‘And this was the question, O Sons of the 
Desert, that I put to the Z’faawab herder: 

‘““*How did your masters know of our com- 
ing?’ 

‘‘At first he would not answer, but he saw, in 
my eyes, that his death was waiting, and, as my 
hand was about to close on his throat again, he 
gasped out: 

‘**A roumi boy!’ ”’ 

Franklin started forward, a sudden rush of 
blood to the heart making him deadly pale. Here 
was a dark accusation! 

Si Ji’m’um continued: 

“‘T asked him: ‘Of what roumi boy do you 
speak?’ 

‘‘He answered: ‘The roumi boy in your en- 
campment.’ 

“Then I said, ‘You lie! I am his enemy. 
But lance-pointed talk is lance-pointed talk. The 
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boy was in my camp, when I left, and there are 
no meharis as fast as mine. He cannot have 
come here to tell you.’ ”’ 

Franklin wondered. Here was Si Ji’m’um, in 
spite of his enmity, apparently dealing fairly with 
this charge. 

‘‘T asked that Z’faawab herder again, ‘Where 
did you see the boy?’ 

‘‘He answered, ‘I have never seen him. What 
I tell you is what was told me.’ 

“‘T said to him, ‘Tell what you have heard.’ 

‘*Gaspingly, for I think his throat was giving 
him some pain, he said: ‘Roumis are a strange 
people and have strange powers. They are like 
the witch-masters of Tip-lopo, in the sunless 
forests, where I was born. 

‘¢<This is what my ears have gathered. My 
master said that he heard the marabout tell how he 
had been talking with the ghost-double of a roumi 
boy in the camp of the Touaregs, and this ghost- 
double told him of the raid. It must have been 
true, for you came the very day the marabout 
said. 

*¢ «That is all [have heard. How shoulda slave 
hear more?’ 

‘‘Hiven after half-choking him again,’’ the Tou- 
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areg continued, ‘‘I could learn nothing further. 
It was really all the slave knew, and so I dropped 
him to the sand, unhurt, because it was my word. 

‘*T had found what I wished to know. I had 
learned why the khrotefa failed.’’ 

‘or a moment there was silence, and then the 
Touareg leader added with a heavy decisiveness: 

“‘Glory be to Allah—may His reign as the One 
and Only be eternal! I call the Sons of the Desert 
as witness to what I have told! The roumi boy 
is as the horned viper, warming himself to strike. 

‘*T declare that I have heard that the stranger is 
an unbeliever, that he is of those whose birth is 
evil, of those who have power when the moon is 
eclipsed, a son of the women who blow on knots 
(it was by this form of witchcraft, says the 
Koran, that the life of Mohammed was threat- 
ened), a night-rider upon the wings of the unclean 
afreets of the darkness. By these unholy means 
has he carried unspoken words to the ears of our 
enemies and brought failure upon our deeds. 

‘‘T demand judgment, and swift judgment, upon 
the sorcerer!’ 


CHAPTER VI 
UNDERGROUND SECRETS 


FRANKLIN was trapped, terribly trapped. 

In the few moments of silence which followed 
Si Ji’m’um’s startling accusation, the boy real- 
ized to the full the peril in which he was placed. 

He would be stoned alive! 

Already he seemed to feel the dull blows of the 
light pebbles which would be hurled at him until 
he was bruised and maimed all over, and then the 
crushing pressure of the heavy stones which would 
be laid upon him, one by one, until every separate 
bone should be broken. After that, he knew, 
would follow the days of intolerable pain until 
starvation should bring death. This was the des- 
ert punishment for witchcraft. 

What answer could he make to Si Ji’m’um’s 
monstrous charge? 

How could he save himself from such a horrible 
fate? 

A simple denial would be useless. Sorcery, 
which always brings panic in its train, is one of 
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those fiendish accusations in which a declaration 
of innocence means nothing. Franklin knew that 
his guilt could not be proved—but neither could 
his guiltlessness! 

He was trapped! 

Moreover, merely by ans this charge, Si 
Ji’m’um had robbed the boy of the support of his 
former friends. No one among the Touaregs, not 
Si Othman, and the marabout least of all, could 
afford to show the slightest consideration for a 
suspected wizard; to do so would only draw that 
ghastly suspicion upon themselves. 

Now, truly, he was abandoned. 

The hostility of that circle of crouched figures 
of Veiled Men struck the boy as palpably as the 
breath of the simoon. 

The scorch of the sun, the sandy sharpness of 
the desert air, the distant ‘‘bubble-bubble’’ of 
camels—all the feelings and the sounds that he 
had come to associate with a Touareg encamp- 
ment—now seemed full of menace. 

Franklin was sure that he could count on the 
willingness of Lalla Taf’lit’a to aid him. She, 
at least, would not desert his cause, even under 
a suspicion of sorcery. But, in this instance, her 
help would be of no value. 
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Although the Touaregs allow a great deal of 
independence to their women, none the less they 
are Moslems and unwilling to admit that a woman 
even possesses a soul. An unmarried woman can- 
not go to Heaven. A married woman can only 
do so through the good deeds of her husband. 

These thoughts sped through the boy’s mind 
as he vainly tried to conjure up some means of 
escape from the terrible situation in which he 
found himself. And he realized, at once, that he 
could not expect any actual help from his former 
benefactress. Not even the most liberal of the 
Sons of the Desert would permit the interference 
of a woman in a case where a religious question 
was at stake. And as for sorecery—such an ac- 
cusation was almost a condemnation, fore- 
doomed. 

What could he do? Where could he turn for 
help? 

The boy glanced wildly around the cirele, feel- 
ing rather than seeing, the triumphant glitter in 
Si Ji’m’um’s eyes, for, in that circle of shrouded 
figures, it was almost impossible to pick out any 
separate personality. It would have seemed 
less horrible if he could have faced his accuser 
openly. 
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There was a long silence, after Si Ji’m’um’s 
startling charge, for the marabout, as was his 
custom, recited one third of his rosary before an- 
swering. When the thirty-three beads had passed 
between his fingers and the thirty-three prayers 
had been chanted, he spoke: 

“Tt is written: ‘All things which Allah hath 
created possess two sides: an upper and an un- 
der, or an inner and an outer; events are likewise; 
let justice regard both.’ 

‘‘T have heard the voice of Si Ji’m’um. My 
ears are open to any voice which may speak on 
the side of the roumi boy.’’ 

No one spoke. 

After a long silence, during which almost the 
last sparks of hope were extinguished in Franklin, 
the marabout spoke again. He was evidently de- 
sirous of being as just and fair as possible. 

“Does Si Othman speak for the boy?’’ he asked. 

The horse-owner spoke dolorously through the 
mufflings of his Black Veil: 

‘‘What can I say of ghost-souls or of afreets, 
O Sidi Bou Ibrahim. I speak only of what I have 
seen and what I know. The roumi boy has been 
faithful and truthful. He understands horses, as 
I have told before. On such matters I can speak; 
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but of sorcery I am ignorant. Those who are 
wise in books must speak for me.’’ 

Surely this was theend! If Si Othman deserted 
him, all the horse-breeder’s following would de- 
sert him also. 

The marabout turned to the boy, and raised his 
voice so that it might clearly be heard by every 
Touareg in the circle. 

‘It is written: ‘Such as bring harm to the 
Children of the Faith through dealings with 
demons or the afreets of evil must be stoned be- 
fore the setting of the sun, even as Satan shall 
be stoned on the Day of Judgment.’ 

‘*You, a stranger and an unbeliever, have heard 
the words of Si Ji’m’um. You have seen dumb- 
ness fall upon the mouths of the Sons of the Desert 
when they were bidden speak in your behalf. 
Before I utter the words of Allah’s judgment, has 
your heart anything to say?”’ 

Though a wave of despair was creeping over 
him, Franklin braced himself for the defence. 
He knew the uselessness of protest and of plead- 
ing. That circle of desert fanatics knew no 
mercy. 

And, with that consciousness, the numbness of 
despair suddenly fell from him as if it had been 
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an entangling cloak. He spoke with the swiftness 
of a sword-flash. 

‘TY have this to say, O Sidi Bou Ibrahim, and 
Sons of the Desert,’’ he began, ‘‘I am of noble 
birth in my own country and a noble cannot be 
judged by the words of a slave. I say to you that 
the charge of witchcraft is only snake-talk (ly- 
ing) and that it is slave’s snake-talk, besides.’’ 

An increase in the rigidity of Si Ji’m’um’s pose 
not only revealed his resentment, but also dis- 
closed his identity, which his gestureless words, 
uttered beneath his Black Veil, had failed to do. 

Franklin, in whom desperation had banished 
prudence, directed his words at his enemy and con- 
tinued, with a certain acid smoothness: 

“Tt is certain that Si Ji’m’um, himself a Son 
of the Desert, and a noble, cannot have twisted 
his tongue into snake-talk. Therefore, what Si 
Ji’m’um has said, must be true.’’ 

This apparent admission was most unexpected. 
Some of the Touaregs slewed half round to see 
the boy better. Franklin was used to them, but, 
none the less, even under that burning sun, his 
blood ran cold as he looked on that sombre as- 
semblage of swathed figures, where never a face 
was showing. 
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In truth, he had astonished them. To admit to 
sorcery—that was incredible! But the lad went 
on: 

‘“What Si Ji’m’um has said, must be true. But 
what has he said? He has told you that he has 
heard the speech of a slave, and he has repeated 
tt 

‘“What have the Sons of the Desert to do with 
slave-tales? 

“‘Si Ji’m’um cannot say that I betrayed the 
razzia, only a slave says so. 

“‘Si Ji’m’um cannot accuse me of sorcery, he 
admits that he knows nothing about it, since he 
merely echoes the tale of a slave. 

‘‘Si Ji’m’um says he threatened the slave with 
death if he did not speak. To threaten a slave— 
is that an act worthy of a Son of the Desert!’’ 

The boy’s voice rang with a stinging scorn. 

“‘Under fear, a slave will say anything, whether 
it be true or not. To repeat slave-talk, is that 
the deed of a warrior?”’ 

A sufficiently keen judge of influence, a subtle 
feeling told the lad that sympathy was slightly 
veering in his favor, but only slightly. 

‘“Yet again, O Sons of the Desert! Where did 
the slave learn this story? Did the marabout tell 
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him? No! It was a camp tale, a toad of gossip, 
a rumor running from lip of slave to lip of slave. 

‘‘Shall a caid be led by the toad of gossip? 
Shall the minds of the Sons of the Desert be led 
by a negro slave? Let the marabout of the 
Z’faawabs send proof that I have betrayed the 
men of this tribe, and then punishment will be 
just. I have said!’’ 

He stepped back, breathlessly, scarcely hoping 
that this frail argument could carry any weight. 

In response to a nod from the marabout, Si 
Ji’m’um answered briefly. Franklin’s life hung 
upon his words, and the Touareg warrior knew 
it. He spoke incisively and confidently: 

‘In the Desert, the laws of the desert prevail. 
What the roumi may have been, in his own coun- 
try, means nothing here. Among us, he is a pris- 
oner and a slave. It is not a slave’s word that 
condemns him, but events which have proved the 
truth of the slave’s story. Not one word of ex- 
planation has he given to show how the razzia 
failed. 

‘‘He is an alien to the Sons of the Desert, an 
infidel to the Faith, and a sorcerer such as the 
Prophet has bidden us slay. Why should he not 
be stoned?”’ 
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There was no murmur of protest from the cir- 
cle. To Franklin’s tense nerves, it seemed as 
though the grim silence of this sombre circle of 
fanatics was fatal. It was but the pause before 
the pronouncement of death. 

If only the sun were not so bright! That black 
circle, that golden sunshine, and—death by ston- 
ing so near! 

It was intolerably cruel! 

Once more the marabout spoke: 

‘“‘Tt is written: ‘Not once, but twice, shall a 
caid pause before giving judgment.’ 

‘‘For the second time, then—Does any voice 
speak for the roumi boy?”’ 

Silence! 

The marabout grasped his rosary with both 
hands, raised it to shoulder height, and was about 
to give sentence, when a harsh voice, hoarse and 
dry, crackled across the stillness. 

‘*T speak! 

“Si Ji’m’um dishonors himself. His own words 
are snake-talk!’’ 

The Touaregs are a silent folk, but at this sharp 
attack, a rumble of suppressed exclamations broke 
the silence of the council. 

Franklin’s ears so buzzed from a sudden revul- 
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sion of feeling that there was scarcely room for 
question in his mind. Who could this man be, 
who confronted the famous Touareg warrior? 

‘‘The speech of Si Ji’m’um is not true,’’ the 
unknown continued crisply, ‘‘and he knows it is 
not true. He says the roumi boy is a slave. 
That is false. Whose slave is he? For the first 
moon, he was a hostage; now he is a guest. 

‘‘Do the Sons of the Desert break oath to a 
guest, because of gossip from a threatened slave? 

*‘Sorcery !”’ 

The voice of the speaker was full of contempt. 

‘“‘What one of you—save Sidi Bou Ibrahim— 
has knowledge enough, or wit enough, to speak of 
sorcery! 

‘‘Has Si Ji’m’um? 

‘‘Or is he using a slave’s tale to wreak his own 
personal vengeance? 

‘‘A desert warrior afraid of a roumi boy! Let 
him cover up the shame of that fear from your 
eyes, if he can. He does not hide it from mine!”’ 

Franklin fairly gasped. Surely the speaker 
was provoking his own destruction! 

And yet—Si Ji’m’um sat motionless. 

The harsh voice went on: 

‘“‘The roumi lad—our guest—speaks well. If 
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he has betrayed the razzia, his punishment will be 
just. But who can prove that betrayal? Only 
he from whom the accusation comes. Who is that 
man? The marabout of the Z’faawabs. He is a 
pilgrim. He will answer truthfully whether the 
tale told by the slave is snake-talk or lance-pointed 
speech.’’ 

The speaker paused, to let his reasoning sink 
into the minds of his auditors, and then contin- 
ued : 

‘«The Sons of the Desert may ask: ‘Who dare 
go into the camp of our enemies, the Z’faawabs’? 

‘“There are but two men of the tribe who may 
go where they will—Sidi Bou Ibrahim, and my- 
self. The Sidi cannot go, since he is the eaid in 
this case. Therefore, if it is desired by the 
council, I will go. 

‘‘Nor is this all. What says the proverb: ‘A 
crooked march will never lead to the well.’ 

‘“‘Has Si Ji’m’um even considered the tale he 
has repeated? What did the slave say? That 
the ghost-soul of the boy went to the camp of the 
Z’faawabs? He did not say so, though Si 
Ji’m’um would have you think so. He said only 
that the marabout of the Z’faawabs spoke to the 
boy’s soul. 
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“‘Ts this the sorcery of the boy? Or the secret 
wisdom of a holy marabout? Sidi Bou Ibrahim 
knows that holy men may have the gift of send- 
ing their souls on strange journeys while their 
bodies remain still. Surely it is more likely that 
a marabout possesses magic powers than a roumi 
horse-boy! Let the council wait for proof before 
doing to death a guest. 

‘“This is my word.’’ 

Again a meditative silence fell. 

Then Si Othman, glad to have an opportunity of 
aiding Franklin if he could do so in a manner 
which did not bring suspicion on himself, added 
his approval. 

“Kil Arbi,’’ he said, ‘‘speaks words as straight 
as a lance-thrust. The roumi boy is my guest. 
With sorcery I do not meddle. But if El Arbi 
will go to the camp of the Z’faawabs and learn the 
truth of the slave’s story, I will hold the boy in 
safety until his return.”’ 

The marabout turned to Si Ji’m’um, who an- 
swered sulkily: 

‘‘Who hunts for truth in a Z’faawab camp will 
seek long.’’ 

The marabout made a slight gesture of irrita- 
tion. Though the Z’faawabs were enemies, all 
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marabouts consider themselves as brothers, and 
this insinuation against a holy man did not help 
Si Ji’m’um’s cause. 

Without delay, Sidi Bou Ibrahim announced his 
decision: 

“Tt is written: ‘The sword of vengeance must 
not be used with blinded eyes.’ El Arbi shall 
visit the Z’faawab camp. Until that time, Si Oth- 
man shall answer for the safety of the roumi. 
Judgment is spoken.’’ 

Franklin was reprieved again. Yet, as before, 
his fate was none too sure. His life hung on a 
word from a distant marabout whom he had never 
seen, and to whose interest it would be to declare 
an infidel lad a sorcerer. 

None the less, from the moment that Franklin 
had heard the name of his defender, hope had 
blossomed anew. El Arbi was one of the me’al- 
‘‘seeing ones,’’? a master in that age-old 
corporation known as the ‘‘men of water-wis- 
dom,’’ which holds the secrets of the hidden wells 
of the desert. As such, El] Arbi was but little less 
powerful than Sidi Bou Ibrahim himself. 

The power which such a secret corporation 
wields is easily understood when it is realized that 
the Great Sahara is the most waterless region in 
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the whole world. It can only be crossed by cam- 
els’’ and even camel journeys are only possible by 
bursts of travel between widely scattered wells. 

In that great desert there are two transverse 
stretches where a crossing is dangerous, and there 
is one where it is impossible. 

In the Lower Soudan lies the waste of A’i’iz, 
an absolutely waterless stretch (so far as known), 
consisting of low rocky hills, cracked and riven 
by the heat into a succession of jagged divides 
and ravines. These are not more than a couple 
_of hundred feet in depth, but one follows the other 
in a bewildering confusion of knife-edges, like 
to some hideously contorted giant rasp multiplied 
a million-fold. The central part of this waste has 
never been crossed by man, or, at least, there is 
no record of such a feat. The Tubbu-Soudan 
caravan route skirts its border. Even there, the 
rim takes six days to cross. 

In the far Western Sahara, between Upper 
Senegal and the Anti-Atlas Mts. (the southern- 
most of the three parallel mountain chains which 
render inaccessible the interior of Morocco) lies 

1 In January, 1928, while this took was in press, two small 
low-powered automobiles of French make, with caterpillar 


wheels, crossed the Sahara Desert from Touggourt to Timbuc- 
teo, passing the foothills of the Touareg country on their way. 
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the great salt sink of El Djouf. This is one of © 
the great Touareg sources of wealth, for caravans 
maintain a continual traffic from El Djouf to. 
Timbuctoo, the salt being in high demand by the © 
tens of millions of negroes who live in the Niger ~ 
and Congo basins. This sink, itself, is lower than 
the sea, and, even within historic times, the At- 
lantic Ocean had entrance, near Cape Juba. It 
has been dry for many centuries, now. Though 
tradition tells of a marabout who crossed El Djouf - 
on foot, supported by Divine nourishment, there 
is no record of a caravan ever having done so. It 
is doubtful if such a feat is possible, for the near- 
est wells are ten days’ journey apart. 

A less terrible stretch, but one which is more 
important since it les directly in the path of the 
principal caravan routes in the Central Sahara, is 
the Waste of Tanezrouft. It is usually traversed 
by a route (which exists only in the memory and 
instincts of guides) running from the Wells of 
Ahnet to.the Wells of Timissao. Compared with 
the Waste of A’i’iz and its saw-tooth ridges of 
jagged-edged rocks, or with El Djouf and its 
surface of hard-packed salt crystals as brittle 
and sharp-cutting as window-glass, the Waste of 
Tanezrouft is not so difficult to cross. Over a 
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THE CAMELS ComE BY THEIR THOUSANDS. 


Even to-day, caravans—especially those engaged in the salt trade—march in a string which is m 


é u t iles long, and 
when reposing, the animals and their burdens cover many acres. 
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large part of its surface the sand is in small par- 
ticles and packed hard, smooth as a billiard table 
and easy of travel. In the centre is a ridge, not 
unlike the Waste of A’i’iz in character, but a 
winding route has been discovered amid its jagged 
ridges by which even a clumsy baggage camel 
can pass. At this point the Tanezrouft takes 
seven days to cross. 

These distances are of the utmost importance 
when considering camel journeys. While a camel 
can support thirst better than any beast of bur- 
den in the world, it has a very definite limit of 
endurance. Almost any camel can go three or 
four days without a drink, especially if it has 
had an opportunity to fill itself before starting. 

Yet a camel which has been living in a fertile 
country, and has become accustomed to drinking 
daily, soon becomes ‘‘green.’’ Four days of 
thirst is its limit. On the fifth day, it will kneel 
down on the sand, and never get up again. It is 
useless to beat the animal, then, or to prod him 
with the goad. Removing the load will make no 
difference. The creature will not try to get up. 
When a camel has once made up its mind to die, 
it will do so, even though water be only an hour’s 
distance away. 
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If the wells be not reached by the end of the 
fifth day, most of the camels which are not desert- 
bred and desert-trained will succumb. For long 
trans-Saharan marches, therefore, camels from 
the northern parts of Algeria and Morocco are 
useless. 

Usually, a camel which can endure five days 
can endure six, and the Bedouin Arabs have a 
tradition that if a camel dies on the sixth day it 
is a sign that an afreet has been sitting on the top 
of the load. A well-trained desert camel should 
always be able to reach the evening of the seventh 
day, without water. 

This is the breaking point. On the morning of 
the eighth day, fully a third of the camels of a 
caravan will not even try to rise, and, at intervals, 
all day long, those which have started will drop 
to their knees, abandoning hope. A camel which, 
without food or water, has carried its load or its 
master until the evening of the ninth day, accord- 
ing to Bedouin tradition (though not of the 
Koran) has won for itself a human soul and will 
go to Paradise. Should the evening of the tenth 
day be reached and the camel still be able to travel, 
it is regarded as having been touched by the mi- 
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raculous hand of Allah and may never be ridden 
again, save by a marabout in a Holy War. 

There is a legend, beloved by the Bedouins, 
which tells how the Angel Gabriel was saved by 
a camel. 

‘*In the Days of Ignorance,’’ the legend runs, 
‘‘before the Koran was revealed to the Prophet, 
the Angel Gabriel came down to earth. As the 
Koran had not yet been revealed, the Earth was 
still in the hands of the demons who eat the evil 
thoughts of men for their food. 

‘“When these demons saw the Angel Gabriel, 
they determined to capture this captain of the 
hosts of the sky, to rob him of his thoughts, as 
one robs a caravan, and send him back to Heaven 
empty. Had they succeeded in catching the Angel, 
they might have done this, for was it not in the 
Days ot Ignorance? 

‘‘Now the Angel Gabriel had been given special 
powers by Allah, and, had he wished it, he could 
have blasted these demons by a Word of Might. 
But as his mission on earth was a secret one, es- 
cape seemed to him the best way to carry out the 
wishes of Allah. 

‘“‘The Angel Gabriel summoned his mehari. 
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This racing-camel was whiter than milk, faster 
than the fleetest gazelle, its eyes could see a blade 
of cram-cram grass fully ten miles away, and it 
could smell an unpierced well of water at two 
days’ march distance. The angel leaped upon this 
mehari and the demons followed. 

“That was a wild ride! 

‘“‘Hvery day, for exactly fourteen hours daily, 
the Angel Gabriel rode. He stopped, only, to 
give his mehari the four hours of grazing, the 
two hours of cud-chewing, and the four hours of 
sleep which the Creator—the All-Wise and the 
All-Powerful—has ordained for these sponge- 
footed racers over the desert miles. 

““Yet, fast as the angel rode, the demons stayed 
close behind. Upon black meharis, whose breath 
was hotter than the simoon upon the Waste of 
A’i’iz, they followed him nearly. They could not 
advance while he rested, for never did the Angel 
delay a moment longer than the prescribed hours 
of repose, and never did he rob his mehari of the 
rest which was its due. 

‘‘Mor nine days, the Angel Gabriel rode thus, 
and wide was the expanse of the desert that he 
crossed. And for nine days the demons main- 
tained their pursuit, discouragement not yet hav- 
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ing withered their hearts. But when, upon the 
coming of the tenth day, the demons found that 
the mehari of the Angel Gabriel was still able 
to travel, those dark Sons of Eblis decided that 
the camel must have more than earthly powers, 
and they gave up the chase. Thus by the en- 
durance of a mehari to the tenth day, the Angel 
Gabriel was saved and the designs of Allah were 
not thwarted.’’ 

This legend is of value in showing the limit 
of a camel’s endurance. It follows that the mas- 
tery of the Sahara depends on two things: the 
possession of camels which can support long jour- 
neys, and the precise knowledge of every spot in 
that million-and-a-half square miles of country 
where water may be obtained. 

Touareg power is based on these two factors. 
Nowhere else are camels of such speed and en- 
durance to be found, nowhere else is there so 
much care taken in the breeding and the training 
of camels. Every encampment has a large herd. 
Moreover, every tribe of Touaregs also has a herd 
of the swiftest Arab horses, to protect the camel- 
herds against the razzias of neighboring tribes. 

More highly even than their camels do the Tou- 
aregs prize their knowledge of ‘‘secret wells.’’ 
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These hidden springs are places in the desert, 
which seem as barren and arid as any other spot 
of that scorched waste, but where there is water 
close to the surface. Generally the flow of water 
in such places is so scant as to render useless the 
construction of a permanent well, but sufficient to 
prevent death by thirst; some, however, are true 
wells, which are known to certain men among the 
Touareg and to them alone. 

Such temporary wells, in desert strategy, may 
well be compared to coaling bases, in naval 
strategy. They are, therefore, an integral ques- 
tion in Sahara warfare. 

To continue the naval comparison: The most 
powerful and heavily-armed fleet in the world be- 
comes useless if it has not coal (or oil, if the 
battleships be oil-burning) wherewith to steam. 
Its power depends absolutely on its ability to 
carry coal enough for the voyage it has to make. 
Thus a small fleet can win a victory over a bat- 
tle-line of ten times its power, if the engage- 
ment takes place beyond the coaling range of the 
larger fleet, and if it has access to convenient 
naval bases that its rivals do not control. 

In similar fashion, the most powerful military 
expedition in the Sahara becomes weakened and 
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useless, if it be decoyed too far from water; more- 
over, the larger is such an expedition, the harder 
it is to provide an adequate supply. To cross 
the Sahara by camel with a large army is impos- 
sible; there is not enough water for troops. 

Thus the Touaregs are the masters of the desert 
not only because they are splendid warriors, nor 
yet only because they can face hardship and thirst 
as can no other dwellers of the Sahara, but also 
because they possess the secret of the strange 
underground streams of the desert. This knowl- 
edge is in the hands of the me’allim, or seeing 
ones, the leaders in the great guild of the ‘‘men 
of water-wisdom.”’ 

It had been in order to enter into close rela- 
tions with these very men that Franklin’s father 
had set out on the journey which was to prove 
fatal to him. As the boy had told Lalla Taf’lit’a, 
on the morning of that day when Laforét was 
killed by Si Ji’m’um on the lightning-flower 
stretch, the digging of new wells and the exploita- 
tion of water resources was one of the chief aims 
of the French. Was it really to be possible, after 
all, that a mere lad was going to be able to accom- 
plish that which so many men had failed to do? 

Yet, though a decision favorable to him had 
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been rendered, the boy did not know what he was 
to do. The Touaregs still sat in a circle before 
the marabout’s tent. Not one had moved. Not 
one word had been spoken. Was he supposed to 
go away, or to stay? 

Then El Arbi rose. He lifted the long wooden 
rod he was carrying, with its short fork at the 
end, and called to Franklin: 

‘Boy, come here!’’ 

Recognizing by the voice that it was his de- 
fender who summoned him, Franklin passed 
round the end of the circle and came and stood 
beside El] Arbi, facing the nobles. 

‘‘T have said nothing, heretofore, of the test of 
the water-stick,’’ the me’allim announced, ‘‘for 
Sidi Bou Ibrahim is caid. But now that the de- 
cision is given, let all men see whether Allah— 
the fountain of all mercy and all justice—is satis- 
fied.”’ 

He turned to the boy. 

‘‘Clasp this rod firmly, but not stiffly,’’ he or- 
dered. ‘‘As I thrust it into the dry sand, do not 
let go!’ 

Franklin clasped the stick, his hand between 
those of the me’allim. 

With a vigorous stroke, the master thrust the 
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stick down until fully half its length was buried 
in the dry sand. 

The Touaregs leaned forward eagerly, to see. 

When the stick should be drawn out, what would 
come from the hole? 

Si Ji’m’um, his eyes glittering, muttered an in- 
vocation that a snake should come, the horned 
viper by preference, sign of the powers of evil. 

Slowly, El Arbi drew up the stick. 

Out of the hole in the dry sand, suddenly there 
spouted a jet of clear water. The water-finder 
took some in his hands and drank. Then, with 
his foot, he closed the sand over the hole, and the 
flow of water stopped. 

El Arbi turned squarely to Si Ji’m’um. 

““Let those whose hearts are dark with evil 
counsels take heed to themselves!’’ he warned. 
“The djinns of the underground waters are on 
the side of the roumi boy.’’ 

““He will need their help!’’ came the threaten- 
ing answer. 


CHAPTER VII 
INTO NEW PERIL 


AutrHoueH El Arbi had spoken so forcefully 
and so readily on Franklin’s behalf, the me’allom 
made no further effort to get in touch with the 
boy. Rather, the lad felt, the water-finder 
avoided him, probably in order not to betray 
partiality prior to his visit to the marabout of the 
Z’faawabs. 

Si Othman, delighted at having triumphed over 
Si Ji’m’um once more, was willing to tell Franklin 
all that he knew about the me’allim. Piecing to- 
gether these traditions and customs with the sci- 
entific information learned from his father, 
Franklin managed to secure a clear idea as to 
the work and duties of that extraordinary. or- 
ganization, known as the ‘‘men of water-wisdom.’’ 

Since the explorer had come into the Hoggar 
country on a special mission to the Touaregs with 
the purpose of helping them to develop their 
water resources, he had made a special study of 
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desert conditions. As Franklin had been his 
father’s constant companion, he had learned a 
good deal about such matters, himself. 

In early times, as history tells and as science 
shows, the sand-waste of the Great Sahara was 
not nearly so extensive as it is now. Moreover, 
that vast region which is now a sunburned des- 
olation was crisscrossed with a large river-sys- 
tem and was dotted with many lakes. 

Large stretches of territory, which are now 
desert, were then fertile and cultivated. The 
great city of Carthage received constant supplies 
of grain from well-watered valleys where noth- 
ing but the scraggly eth’el bushes now send up 
their parched twigs between the heat-cracked 
stones. Where now the great sand-dunes ‘‘walk,’’ 
green pasture lands stretched of yore. Lakes, 
rivers, and even seas, whereon Pheenician ships 
sailed in the days of old, are now but glittering 
sheets of salt. 

The main reason of this change, as modern sci- 
ence tells, is that of a steady and progressive dry- 
ing up of the Sahara area. During the last two 
thousand years, the land mass of North Africa 
has grown higher. Where once a deep arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean entered, near Cape Juba, mak- 
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ing a landlocked sea larger than France, a sandy 
coast-line now bars the way. Where once the 
Mediterranean entered, at the Gulf of Gades, there 
remains now only a wide river-bed and a string 
of salt-sinks, marshy in the brief season of the 
Algerian rains, but otherwise dry. 

Because of the great land mass of North Africa, 
which is high and bare, all winter long the winds 
blow outwardly toward the sea, thus effectually 
keeping all rain away. In summer, indeed, the 
winds blow landward, but the surface of the desert 
is so superheated that the humidity borne in from 
the sea is absorbed by the atmosphere, and never 
falls as rain. 

The extreme temperatures of night and day add 
enormously to this parched state. There is no 
soil, no verdure, and no foliage, nothing, in short, 
to retain the heat that the sun has poured down 
all the day. Consequently, the rock surfaces, the 
pebble wastes and the plains and dunes of sand 
radiate away in the first few hours of the night 
all the terrific heat that has been received during 
the hours of sunshine. 

In the early mornings—even in summer—the 
cold on the high plateaus of the Sahara is almost 
incredible. At noon the heat will be so blazing 
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that it is dangerous to make any exertion, even 
under the shade of a tent, and it is almost certain 
death for one who is not desert-bred to walk in 
the sun; whereas, just before sunrise, the tem- 
perature will be below freezing, and the breath 
will smoke as on a winter’s day. 

These violent changes have played a large part 
in creating the desert conditions of the Sahara. 
The rock of which the greater part of this vast 
area is composed is a comparatively soft sand- 
stone of the Chalk Age. The face of the rock, 
wherever it is exposed, is heated daily by the sun 
to a point where it cannot be touched with the 
bare hand without raising a blister instantly; im- 
mediately after, it is suddenly chilled below the 
frost-point by the rapid radiations of the night. 

Under such terrific molecular strain, the rock 
fractures and crumbles. Each piece that is 
broken off, suffers the same destruction. Day 
after day, night after night, the rocks are 
cracked, split to pieces, worn down to grit and 
then to fine sand, and this sand whirls away 
from the exposed rock-spaces to increase the 
ever-growing expanse of the sand-dunes. 

Much of this sand is excessively fine, almost 
like dust, and that which has been abraded from 
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quartz rocks and mica-schists is very light. The 
slightest breeze will stir and lift it, so that the 
sand-dunes ‘‘smoke,’’ as the Bedouins say, mean- 
ing that a wisp of sand-dust floats upon the wind 
from the top of every dune. 

If the wind grows a little stronger, the dunes 
‘‘walk,’’ which means that a constant current of 
sand is driven up the windward side of the dune 
to fall over the top and slide to leeward. Even 
with a moderate wind, a large sand-dune will 
move as much as twenty yards a day. 

When the wind rises to a strong breeze, the 
sands ‘‘sing.’’ This is to say that not only is 
the surface sand being blown by the wind, but 
that the whole dune is moving inwardly and 
changing shape under the wind’s pressure. 
When a gale blows, the conformation of miles 
upon miles of sand-dunes will be entirely altered 
in the course of a single day. 

There is and there always will be a constant 
battle between Man and the Desert. In the long 
run, it is certain that Man must lose. Large 
spaces may be redeemed locally, areas which are 
available for improvement may be exploited, and 
commerce may be established. 

The Desert will mock these efforts to scorn. 
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Yet the first wind that blows will obliterate all these markings, and the guide’s instincts will be a caravan’s 
only hope. 
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The sun and the frost will continue to abrade 
the rocks, the quantity of sand will ever grow 
larger and larger, and it will only be by unceas- 
ing strife and unending toil that Man will be able 
to keep what little he has won. Even that will 
be wrested from him, at the last. 

By the Arabs and the Touaregs the continual 
encroachment of the Desert is explained in two 
traditions, the one historical, the other legendary. 

According to historical tradition, when the 
Arabs came from their own stony deserts of 
Arabia, they found rivers flowing freely in the 
Sahara. They settled, mainly, upon the banks of 
two wide streams. ‘T'hese were the Oued Mia, 
which drains the Tadema’it Plateau, and the Oued 
Ir’ghar’ghar, which rises in the northern Hoggar 
or Ahaggar Mountains. These rivers join to 
form what was once a magnificent estuary, known 
as the Oued R’hir. This valley was once one of 
the principal wheat-fields of North Africa and 
the souree of food-supply for the Carthaginian 
armies. 

Finding the land fertile, and negro slaves easy 
to buy from the Touareg captors, the Arabs grew 
indolent. Little by little, they let the sand drift 
in. The conquering foe came so insidiously, that 
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only in a lifetime could any change be seen. 
Generation by generation, however, the land grew 
poorer, the rivers dwindled, the wells ran dry. 

The Arabs saw their danger now, but there was 
no central despotic power to force them to work 
together, and individual action was useless. At 
last, the small handful of men who remained 
found it vain to try to reclaim what the Desert 
had seized, vain to fight against the ruthless 
monster of Sand. They abandoned their half- 
buried plantations, their infertile fields, their bar- 
ren pastures, and moved away. 

The Sahara had fought with Man, and had con- 
quered! 

The second tradition tells the same story of 
Arab migration, but lays the approach of the 
desert and the drying up of the walls to a curse 
laid on the indolent people of the Oued R’hir by 
Sidi Aissa ben Ali ben Kaddour, a personal fol- 
lower of Mohammed and ‘‘one of the first Thirty 
to accept the Revealed Light (the Koran).’’ He 
cursed those rich and idle Arabs because they 
would neither listen to wise words, fight for the 
Faith, nor give their wealth to the poor. These 
are the three main requirements of Islam. 

The Touareg legend of the disappearance of the 
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rivers and wells of olden time is still more pic- 
turesque, and has one feature which the Arab tra- 
ditions lack—it tells what happened to the water 
when the wells ran dry. 

‘“It is a tale,’’ said Si Othman to Franklin, ‘‘of 
the time when the stars were young and used to 
come from the sky to rule the tribes of men. 
Now the shining ones have grown old and are 
too lazy to stir.’’ 

(This is a curious reference to the star-worship 
which was common among the Arabs, prior to the 
coming of Mohammed, which worship it was the 
Prophet’s chiefest boast to have overcome.) 

‘In those days,’’ the horse-breeder continued, 
“‘the Sons of the Desert were masters of all lands 
from the yellow river (The Nile) to the sunset 
sea (the Atlantic Ocean). Their herds of horses 
shook the mountains with their trampling, and 
every black or brown horse had four white feet; 
their skerries of meharis were like the stones of 
the desert in number, and each camel could bear 
its master to the ninth waterless day; their slaves 
were as numerous as locusts when they come in 
a cloud that blots out the sun. 

‘All peoples did them homage, all, save the 
dwellers in the Oued R’hir. Those men of soft 
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bodies and lazy minds who lived in green fields 
beside flowing rivers, rebelled against giving hom- 
age, because they were rich. 

‘‘Whence did their riches come? From the 
river ! 

‘Whence did the riches of the river come? 
From the winter snows and the rains of the 
Touareg mountains! 

‘‘Yet, when the Sons of the Desert descended 
into the valley and demanded the tribute that was 
their due, the dwellers in the fields refused to pay. 

‘“Thus war began. 

‘““They were fat and indolent, the Arabs of the 
Oued R’hir. Their blood was too thick for fight- 
ing. 

‘*So worthless a lot were they that the Touaregs 
of the Amrar and the Touaregs of the Hoggar 
agreed that such crow-hearted men did not de- 
serve the honor of being faced with a true army. 
Only enough men should be sent to punish the 
evil-doers. Nine hundred of the Sons of the Des- 
ert left their camps to summon the corpse-eating 
vultures who hover over fields of battle to teach 
the Arabs of the Oued R’hir how fast and how 
fully they must obey. 

‘“‘But the dwellers in the valleys were even 
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greater cowards than the Sons of the Desert had 
known. 

‘“They would not fight, themselves, at all. They 
would not swing the shining steel in their own de- 
fence. But, with promises of gold and strings of 
grain-laden mules, they bribed large armies of the 
Beni Ain and the Beni M’zab, and made an al- 
lianece with the hostile Tubbus and the Bedouins 
of Twat. 

‘‘Of this, our warriors knew nothing. 

‘‘The Sons of the Desert, mounted on their swift 
meharis, descended upon the Oued R’hir, ready 
to punish the rebels, and found that they had fled 
to a kasbah (walled fort) at the junction of the 
rivers, where the town of Touggourt stands now. 

““No sooner had the Touaregs reached this 
place, and prepared to charge upon the kasbah, 
than, rank upon rank, cloud of horsemen above 
cloud of horsemen, over the hills on every side ap- 
peared those hired armies. They were more than 
fifty times the Sons of the Desert in number, and 
they surrounded them on every side. 

‘‘Immediately, upon the walls of the kasbah, 
appeared the Arabs of the Oued R’hir, jeering 
and mocking them. 

‘‘Hscape was impossible. Death was certain. 
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But the crow-hearted valley-dwellers triumphed 
too soon. 

““*Tet each Son of the Desert take his spear,’ 
ordered Ibn ben Dhor, the sheikh who led, and 
who was a holy marabout besides, ‘and let him 
ride with all speed to the nearest or the most dis- 
tant well. 

“<¢ Allah will send an angel to take the nose- 
rope of his mehari. 

““ ‘Tet him, with all his force, hurl his lance 
into that well. Allah—who is the Divine Justice 
—will guide the lance point so that it seals for 
ever the spring that feeds the well. 

‘‘<«Thus shall all the wells of the Oued R’hir 
become dry, and the water, forbidden to see the 
light, will flow by strange river-courses under- 
ground, where only the Sons of the Desert shall 
find them. 

“««Seatter, my children! Scatter, and ride! 
Your next sleep shall be in Paradise!’ 

~ “This they did, and, as Allah would have it so, 
there were just nine hundred wells in all that re- 
gion. 

‘“‘Long is the tale that I could tell of all the 
doings of each of these warriors. Though armies 
came between them and the wells to which their 
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lances were sent, they cut their way through. 
None could stop them, for angels sent by Allah 
led each mehari by the nose-rope. 

‘‘Some gathered again into little groups, and 
fought the hired armies until the setting of the 
sun and far into the night. When morning came, 
only Ibn ben Dhor, the marabout, remained alive 
of the Sons of the Desert, but nine times that 
number of their enemies lay dead upon the plain. 

‘“‘The survivors of the Beni Ain and the Beni 
M’zab rode to the Kasbah to tell the Arabs of 
the Oued R’hir of their hard-won victory. But 
when they reached the gate, there was no one 
within to open! 

‘‘They forced an entrance, and there, flat upon 
their bellies they found the crow-hearted men, 
dead. And on the forehead of each man was 
marked the brand of Satan! 

‘‘Mull of fear, the men of the Beni Ain and of 
the Beni M’zab fled, but never a drop of water 
could horse or man obtain until they had left the 
valley of the Oued R’hir. The wells were dry, and 
the once great river was but a bed of stinking 
mud!’’ 

Which of these three legends may be the nearest 
to the truth, it is hard to say. History proves 
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that in the Thirteenth Century, a delegation of 
ten of the most famous marabouts of the Sa- 
hara went to Mecca, there to ask for the guidance 
of Allah and His Prophet because of the sudden 
failing of the wells of the Oued R’hir. 

Of this voyage and its result there are many 
strange legends told. 

That which is most generally accepted declares 
that on the ninth night after the arrival of the 
delegation, each of these marabouts had a dream 
or vision, in which he saw the wells of the Oued 
R’hir flowing freely. 

One of them saw the Water of Life descending 
in a great silver stream from the sky. 

Three of them saw the djinns of the upper 
world and the afreets of the under world in a 
posture of prayer. 

Six saw a vision of underground streams, so 
clearly designed that they could follow the courses 
of the hidden waters, and of these six, three 
gained the secret knowledge of the way to reach 
these invisible treasures. 

Of these ten, the first remained in Mecca to 
render praise, all his life long, for the miracu- 
lous answer. The three who had seen the djinns 
and afreets returned to the Sahara and became 
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great men of holiness among the Arabs of the 
Oued R’hir, the Touaregs, and the Bedouins re- 
spectively. 

The remaining six marabouts formed the first 
band of the ‘‘men of water-wisdom.’’ Three of 
these became the first me’allim. By constant 
travel, and guided by constant heavenly visions, 
they mapped the entire underground water sys- 
tem of the Sahara, the hand of Allah guiding 
them. They did not use the divining rod, but only 
prayer. 

This knowledge, say the me’allim, has been 
handed on by word of mouth, all the centuries 
since. The office is hereditary, though the rule is 
not strictly held, for sometimes boys have been 
adopted in order to be trained for the work of 
the me’allim. Occasionally, visions descend upon 
one who is not a member of the secret order, and 
this is taken as evidence that Allah has called an 
outsider to this special work. 

The remaining three marabouts who returned 
from Mecca became the first three r’tassin, or div- 
ers. While the me’allim were the divinely in- 
spired prospectors and finders, the r’tassin were 
the engineers and foremen of the workers. 
Their’s was the task of digging the wells, of con- 
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structing the masonry lining, of clearing out sand 
or other obstructions, and of keeping the whole 
system in repair. 

Of late years, the me’allim have become the well 
engineers, as well as the keepers of the secret 
traditions; the r’tassin have become little more 
than skilled workers, with high pay and special 
privileges. 

‘‘Si Othman,” asked Franklin, after the horse- 
breeder had told him the story of the closing of 
the wells of the Oued R’hir, and had explained to 
him somewhat of the position of the me’allim in 
the tribe, ‘‘why did Kl Arbi suddenly take my part 
that day? I’d have been stoned, by now, if he 
hadn’t spoken !’’ 

““You would have been.’’ 

‘‘What was his object, do you know? He 
seemed to me too clever a man to interfere in a 
sorcery charge without a reason.’’ 

‘‘He has his reason.’’ 

‘What is it, then?”’ 

‘‘He speaks Arabic,’’ came the cryptic reply. 

Franklin puzzled over this a minute or two. He 
knew Si Othman’s dislike to saying anything 
which might seem to implicate him in the boy’s 
possible doom. The phrase certainly seemed to 
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suggest that he ought to speak to the me’allam him- 
self. 

“‘T had wanted to thank El Arbi,’’ said the 
boy, ‘‘but I thought he might think I was inter- 
fering. It would be like trying to prejudice a 
witness.’’ 

‘Thanks are to be given to Allah,’’ replied Si 
Othman. ‘‘All believers share in such words of 
thankfulness.”’ 

This was direct enough. Franklin got up from 
the ground at once. | 

“Tf I should express my thanks to Allah in 
El Arbi’s presence,’’ he suggested, ‘‘would you 
come also?”’ 

“Tt is written,’’ said Si Othman, also rising: 
‘When one shall praise the Most High, then shall 
all listen.’ ’’ 

But, on his way to El Arbi’s tent, he spoke in 
more direct fashion. 

‘Tt is laid upon me not to direct you,’’ he said. 
**Yet, had you delayed these thanks but one day 
more, it had gone hard with you. El Arbi leaves 
for the camp of the Z’faawabs to-morrow.”’’ 

Once again, Franklin found himself bewildered. 
Would he never learn the ways of these silent 
Men of the Black Veil? 
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El Arbi was not at his tent, he was at the tent 
of Sidi Bou Ibrahim, only a few steps away. 
Thither Si Othman and the boy went. 

In clumsy fashion, but as well as he knew how, 
Franklin expressed his gratitude for El Arbi’s 
intervention, though according to Si Othman’s in- 
direct advice, he worded his thanks in an imper- 
sonal invocation. 

It did not escape the boy’s observation that the 
horse-breeder showed great deference to the me’- 
allim, and that the marabout treated him as an 
equal. Nor did Franklin fail to note that the 
glance of El Arbi was keener and more intel- 
lectual even than that of Sidi Bou Ibrahim him- 
self. 

Yet the me’allim’s answer was a strange one. 
To the boy’s circuitous thanks he made no verbal 
reply, but, reaching into the hood of his jellabah, 
pulled therefrom a bundle of maps and papers and 
quietly laid them on the mat beside him. 

A quick flash of anger came into Franklin’s eyes 
as he saw them. They were the notebooks and 
maps which had been taken from his father on 
the morning of Si Ji’m’um’s attack on the ex- 
plorer’s camp. 

The marabout caught the look. 
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‘‘Do you recognize these writings?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Certainly, O Sidi Bou Ibrahim. They were 
stolen by the murderer of my father!’’ 

It was an incautious remark, and Franklin re- 
gretted it the moment the words were out of his 
lips. 

The marabout and Si Othman stiffened omi- 
nously. From their point of view the raid had 
been a perfectly legitimate one; in their eyes, loot- 
ing a caravan was not theft. Moreover, had not 
Allah, by the test of the feathers and the dust- 
devils, decreed the death of the explorer? 

El Arbi, evidently understanding the boy’s feel- 
ing, intervened. 

‘““The sheep takes care not to anger the lion 
when he is in the maned one’s den,’’ he said, 
sharply. ‘‘Answer, without giving insolence! 
What are these writings?’’ 

‘“‘Some are personal matters,’’ the boy an- 
swered, ‘‘some are to show the plans of my father, 
by which he hoped to bring trade and honor to 
the Sons of the Desert. Others,’’ he added, ‘‘are 
drawings of the Sahara, showing the caravan 
routes, the wells, and the underground rivers.’’ 

The answer was nicely calculated to stimulate 
interest. The reference to commerce and wealth 
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would appeal to the marabout, in whom the boy 
shrewdly suspected a far-seeing political plot; the 
phrase concerning underground waters was in- 
serted to excite El] Arbi’s interest in the prize. 

‘“‘Can you translate them into Tamahaq, or 
even into Arabic?’’ 

For once the impassiveness of a Touareg had 
dropped. There was a sudden fierce eagerness in 
the me’allim’s speech. 

Franklin, proud of his steady acquisition of 
the language, was just about to answer promptly 
in the affirmative, when, like a burst of light, 
understanding shot into his mind. 

He could have shouted with delight. 

He had found the clue! 

This was why El Arbi had spoken on his be- 
half! 

This was why the me’allim was willing to run 
so great a personal risk as to espouse the cause 
of a suspected sorcerer! 

The marabout had given the stolen papers to the 
water-finder, realizing that they were of great im- 
portance. Yet these papers were useless to both 
the tribal leaders, for they were written in French, 
which no man in the tribe could read. 

The Touaregs could not allow the only person 
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able to intercept these maps and plans to be 
stoned to death for sorcery. 

The boy caught El Arbi’s eye, and immediately 
an uncomfortable sensation rose in him that the 
wily me’allim was reading his thoughts as readily 
as if he had spoken them. 

The marabout read his thoughts, also; the lad 
was sure of that. He was quite conscious that 
he was no match for such intuitive intelligences 
as these two men possessed. 

None. the less, Franklin held the key to the 
position. If El Arbi and the marabout were so 
anxious to secure a translation of these papers, 
they would see to it that he was saved from the 
fury of Si Ji’m’um until the work was done. 

To refuse to do the translation would be his 
death-warrant, for the men would be exasperated 
by his refusal. 

To do the work immediately would cause him to 
lose their protection, since they would have got 
from him all they needed. His death would prob- 
ably follow immediately afterwards, since El 
Arbi—as well as Si Ji’m’um—would have a rea- 
son for silencing him. 

Whereas, if he could keep the matter in sus- 


pense— 
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“Tf Sidi Bou Ibrahim and E] Arbi desire,’’ re- 
sponded Franklin slowly, and with apparent dis- 
inclination, ‘‘I will try to do the work. But it is 
difficult, and it will take much time.’’ 

Almost the boy could have sworn that El Arbi’s 
eyes smiled, had it not been that a smile among 
the Touaregs is rare. He felt a little foolish in 
his answer, for he was trying to be shrewd, and 
yet he was well aware that, to the others, his plot 
was as transparent as clear glass. 

‘““You would suggest,’’ the me’allim said 
smoothly, ‘‘that to be stoned for sorcery would 
hinder the work of translation. 

‘“‘T go to the marabout of the Z’faawab Arabs, 
to-morrow, to learn of this adventure of your 
ghost-soul. 

‘When I return, we shall see!’’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
DELIVERED TO HIS ENEMY 


Ex Arsi, as one of the me’allim, lived entirely 
apart from his fellow-tribesmen and had no share 
in tribal affairs. He did not join any of the raz- 
zias, he owned no flocks or herds, and he did not 
concern himself about the support of his family. 

The marabout, indeed, depended for his tent, his 
clothing and his food on the charity of the tribes- 
men, and always had all that he needed, for alms- 
giving is one of the strongest features of Islam. 
But El Arbi had this support by right, not by 
charity. He could demand camels or horses, food 
and shelter, whenever and wherever he chose. 
Moreover, the tribesman from whom such a re- 
quest was made would regard the opportunity to 
help the me’allim as a signal honor. 

None the less, El Arbi’s was an arduous life. 
Only during the month of Ramadan—the Moslem 
month of fasting—was he allowed to remain at 
his home for a period as long as a moon. By the 
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law of his profession, at least nine days of every 
other month he must be out upon the desert, study- 
ing water conditions, investigating wells which 
had been reported as drying up, directing opera- 
tions for the repair of old wells, or superintending 
the digging of new ones. 

These underground water conditions are ex- 
cessively hard to follow. If one can imagine the 
whole continent of EKurope—with all its marsh- 
lands, plains, hills, valleys, mountain ranges, and 
river systems—suddenly reduced to desert condi- 
tions, rendered treeless, verdureless, scorched and 
dry, a slight idea of the Sahara may be obtained. 
The me’allim must possess an accurate mental 
picture of the complicated topography of this huge 
expanse, must be able to read—from surface in- 
dications—such matters as stratification and the 
dip of rocks, and must understand the principles 
which govern the flow of underground streams. 

While it is true that the million and a half 
square miles of the Sahara is a waterless stretch 
(upon the surface) it is not to be thought of asa 
mere sea of sand. Nothing gives so inaccurate a 
conception of the desert as the pictures and photo- 
graphs of the sand-dunes and the sand-dunes 
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only. In reality less than ten per cent. of the 
superficial area of the Great Sahara is sand. 

By far the greater part of the desert consists 
of rock plateaus and vast tracts of loose stones 
and pebbles, burned black. There are miles of 
salt-sinks, white and glistening. There are great 
stretches where the rock surface has been so 
abraded and polished by the blazing sun and the 
scorching wind that it is like asphalt, and ex~ 
ceedingly slippery. There are patches of voleanic 
rock eaten out by sand-laden winds, where up- 
standing slivers of sharp rock resemble acres of 
bayonet points. 

The Sahara is cut up and across in every di- 
rection by chains of naked hills and ragged moun- 
tain ridges, all arid, all denuded of vegetation, 
jagged and cruel of outline, each more forbidding 
and hideous than the other. It is intersected by 
numberless wadies, or dry water-courses, some 
with precipitous banks, while others are but a 
slight depression in the sand. 

The me’allum must know all these areas by 
heart. A guide need only know the caravan 
routes, but the ‘‘men of water-wisdom’’ must be 
at home in any spot of this fearful abode of death. 
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Moreover, they must not only know what they see, 
and be able to tell where they are, but they must 
also know what lies beneath their feet. even to 
the far horizon. 

Waterless, indeed, the Sahara is. Yet it is to 
be remembered that it is dotted, at widely spaced 
intervals, by wells, and that some of these wells 
flow freely. Since there is practically no rain in 
the Sahara, whence comes this water? The an- 
swer lies in the geography of the mountains sur- 
rounding the desert. 

The Western Sahara, in its general shape, re- 
sembles a triangle lying on its side with a piece 
of the apex cut off. The upper or northern side 
is bounded by the triple chain of the Atlas Moun- 
tains. The eastern side is formed by the Tade- 
ma’it Plateau and the Hoggar or Ahaggar Moun- 
tains. The southern boundary is outlined by the 
low hills which form the watershed of the Niger. 

Where the desert touches the Atlantic Ocean is 
where the apex of the triangle is cut off, thus mak- 
ing the Sahara an irregularly shaped quadrilat- 
eral figure. Here stands a line of low hills, with 
but one true gap through them—at Cape Juba— 
where aforetime the Atlantic Ocean rolled in to 
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cover the great depression of El Djouf. At the 
Tunis angle, between the northern and the east- 
ern sides, there is another gap, facing the Gulf of 
Gades, where aforetime the Mediterranean made 
an inlet a thousand miles long; in prehistoric and 
earlier times this inlet joined the gulf from the 
Atlantic Ocean, thus cutting off North Africa, 
from the body of the continent. At the angle be- 
tween the eastern and the southern sides of this 
triangle lies Lake Chad, an immense expanse of 
water bordered by marsh-land, near the head- 
waters of the Niger. 

On all these mountain ranges rain falls occa- 
sionally in summer, and snow in the winter. 
There are peaks in the Atlas where the snow 
never melts. Upon the Upper Hoggar Mountains 
the snow lies deep for four or five months in the 
year. The hills to the south, and especially in 
the A’ir district, are within the belt of tropical 
rains. A fair amount of water, therefore, flows 
down from these various mountain systems into 
the desert. In olden times, undoubtedly, they 
ran as streams into a Sahara sea, where the 
Atlantic and the Mediterranean used to join, there 
being no Straits of Gibraltar, then. 
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Where does this water go, now? 

That is for the me’allim to say. 

Although the Sahara is criss-crossed with the 
beds of many old rivers, every one of these is 
now dry. Some must have been streams of con- 
siderable size. The Oued R’hir must have had as 
much water as the Nile. The Wady A’ir must 
have been as long as the Danube. The Wady D’ra 
had a bed more than a mile wide. There is not 
a trickle in any of them, save in the Oued R’hir. 
None of the water from the melting snows of the 
Hoggar, from the southern slopes of the Atlas, or 
from the hills of Northern Nigeria flows through 
the desert into the sea. 

Therefore, the water is still there! 

In a vague way, the nomad tribes have known 
this always. The caravan routes often follow dry 
wadies for a considerable distance, and many of 
the wells which are now used have been pierced in 
the beds of old streams. But the underground 
rivers do not always follow the same courses as 
they used to do on the surface, and the me’allim, 
alone, know just where they run. 

Sometimes, indeed, the water is nearest to the 
surface in regions where it seems the most un- 
likely, and where rain never falls. One of the 
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saddest of all Sahara exploration stories—and 
there are many pitiful tales!—tells of a case like 
this. 

It was a private expedition, headed by a Bel- 
gian, named Jacques Wisson. He was seeking to 
penetrate as far as possible into the salt region of 
EE] Djouf to investigate a report which had reached 
Europe of rare minerals which were to be found 
in the black sands there. This occurred before 
the whole of the Sahara had passed into French 
hands, as it has, now. 

From the journals of Wisson—which were 
found later—it was learned that he had performed 
some marvelous feats of travel, but the maps 
which he had drawn had been destroyed, later, by 
Bedouin Arabs, who did not wish that strangers 
should know too much about their country. The 
mineral specimens which he was bringing home, 
were lost, also. 

According to the record in the journals, as the 
expedition was on its homeward way, the Touareg 
guide died suddenly in the night. With his death, 
all hope of a safe return was suddenly extin- 
guished. Wisson knew the general direction in 
which he ought to travel, but general directions 
are of little use in the desert, where supreme 
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exactitude is necessary, a well being almost an in- 
visible spot in a chaos of rock and sand. 

Vainly the Belgian tried to push on, though ut- 
terly ignorant of where he might be traveling. 
Some vague sense possessed by his camels led the 
party to one of those places in the desert which 
the me’allim alone know to be water-bearing. It 
is on the very edge of one of the sand-dune re- 
gions, blisteringly hot and showing no sign of 
moisture. But, though water was near, there was 
no one to tell them so. 

Almost, it would seem, the dying men had been 
dimly conscious of the great underground river 
which flowed beneath their very feet. With their 
gaunt and blackened fingers they had dug some 
holes in the sand as though to seek for water— 
holes, alas! not more than three feet deep. Had 
they gone five feet farther, they would have found 
enough slow-oozing moisture to sustain life. Ten 
feet farther, and they would have tapped a gush- 
ing stream. 

Alas, they did not know, and Death found them 
there, every one of them. So they perished by 
that most horrible death of thirst, with rescue only 
five feet away. 

Yet this information which would have saved 
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their lives, no one could have given them, except 
the me’allim, and they would not have done so. 

Even the Arabs, though religiously the over- 
lords of the Touaregs, have never been able to 
find out the secrets of these hidden wells. True, 
the Arabs have me’allim of their own, but these do 
not even pretend to the knowledge of the Sons of 
the Desert. 

In truth, the Arabs do not even try to find out. 
They dare not. Even a ealiph, whose word is 
law in civil matters, or a shereef, whose authority 
is unquestioned in matters of religion, would hesi- 
tate to put a query to a Touareg as to where these 
secret wells might be. 

Neither the civil power of the former nor the 
sanctity of the latter would afford him any pro- 
tection. Such a query would be regarded as an 
unjustifiable intrusion upon the rights of the Sons 
of the Desert, and it would be safe to predict the 
violent death of that questioner, not many days 
after. 

Any Touareg would let himself be cut to pieces 
rather than betray this racial secret. Even to 
save a caravan placed under his charge—the most 
sacred of all desert obligations—a guide belong- 
ing to any of the tribes of the Black-Veiled Men 
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would not reveal the existence of one of these 
hidden wells, unless it were one of the lesser ones 
which he had received definite permission from 
one of the me’allim to reveal, in case of bitter 
need. 

At the same time, for the honor of his tribe, 
never would a Touareg guide desert a caravan 
that had been placed under his care, no, not 
though his death were certain to result. 

If there was nothing else to do, he would re- 
main faithfully with the caravan and suffer pa- 
tiently all the agonies of thirst. He would trust 
for his chance of survival to his years of desert 
training, and to the natural resistance to thirst 
possessed by his race. Should he succumb, at 
least he would have remained loyal to the secrets 
of his people. 

If, however—as would be probable—he were 
still alive when all the others were dead, then, and 
not till then, would he allow himself to seek the 
water, which might perhaps lie a few feet below 
the surface and which would save his own life. 

To this ironclad rule of abstention until all others 
are dead, there is one exception. Should, at 
the last, some slaves remain alive as well as him- 
self, the Touareg may kill the slaves and then dig 
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for water. Even so, before he may take a sip him- 
self—though he be dying of thirst—he must first 
moisten the tongues of the murdered slaves so that 
their journey to the other world may not be made 
more terrible by thirst. The slaying of the slaves 
is made permissible by the characteristic desert 
argument that the guarding of the caravan is a 
contract made with masters, not with slaves, since 
a Slave cannot make a contract. In killing them, 
therefore, no promise is broken. 

Every Touareg is aware of the existence of 
these ‘‘hidden wells,’’ or, to speak more accu- 
rately, of these areas where water is near the sur- 
face. Yet few Sons of the Desert know where 
they are. 

It could not be expected that the entire system 
of underground water throughout the million and 
a half square miles of the Great Sahara should 
be known to every Touareg. Far from it! The 
average warrior only knows such secret springs as 
may be in the direct range of his travels. 

Nor is he at entire liberty to use his knowledge. 
He may not tap this secret area except under 
grave necessity, and, upon his return, he must re- 
port to the me’allim that he has done so. The 
necessity must be indeed grave, for, among these 
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ascetic nomads, a weak yielding to thirst is re- 
garded as a more cowardly thing than surrender 
to an enemy. 

Leaders of razzias, who have risen to positions 
of importance in tribal councils, are better in- 
formed as to the ‘‘hidden wells.’’ Even they, 
however, will only be instructed in the water-bear- 
ing areas which lie within the range of a tribal 
war. 

The ‘‘guides of the sky to sky,’’ as the chiefs 
are called, whose duty it is to lead and protect 
the great caravans which cross the desert in its 
entirety ‘‘as the stars march over the trackless 
sky,’’ receive special information from the me’- 
adlim not only with regard to hidden wells, but also 
in all matters dealing with the watering of cara- 
vans. 

In return for this help, the guides must make a 
full report of the condition of each well they have 
visited, stating whether it was more or less full 
than usual for the time of year at which they were 
there, whether the water was clear or foul, 
whether the well was silting up with sand, or if 
its lining showed signs of disrepair. 

Yet even the ‘‘guides of the sky to sky’’ are 
only told of such hidden wells as may be impera- 
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tive to their work, and such as are near the main 
caravan routes. All the true knowledge of the 
vast underground hydrographic system, the men- 
tal mapping of rivers that may never be seen, and 
the location of the great lakes that underlie the 
sands and rock-wastes of the desert depend on 
the me’allum alone. 

In this, as in all life questions in the Sahara, 
Man is ever at conflict with the Desert. There 
are wells, still in daily use, which date back thou- 
sands of years, but it is not to be supposed that 
they have so endured without constant repair and 
unremitting care. One may still see, far out upon 
the desert, wells which must have been made by 
the hands of Titans, for the stones which line them 
are larger than modern men can handle. When 
and where were they cut? Who placed them 
where they are? History provides no answer, 
save that, once, the demi-gods drank there. 

There seems but little doubt that the corpora- 
tion of the me’allim dates back to pagan days, 
though, as in all other matters, the Moslems date 
its organization from the ‘‘Days of Hnlighten- 
ment’’ or the Revealing of the Koran. One sign of 
this pagan origin is that the me’allim, before begin- 
ning to dig a well, inscribes a huge six-pointed 
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star upon the sand, within which figure is pitched 
his tent and that of the r’tassin, and he does not 
step outside this star until the well is dug so far 
that water has been reached. This goes back to 
the days of star-worship, surely! 

This ancient pagan priestship—for it seems to 
be a relic of such—is probably one of the reasons 
why the me’allim travel in perfect safety whither- 
soever they will. As El Arbi had said, he might 
go anywhere, even to the camp of his hereditary 
enemies. This freedom was conditional on his be- 
ing accompanied by not more than four men, two 
of whom at least, must be qualified r’tassin, and 
two in training for admission to that brotherhood. 

With the exception of the marabout, El Arbi 
and his comrades were the only Touaregs who 
carried neither lance nor double-bladed sword. 
The heavy stone bracelet, worn on the upper right 
arm, was also denied them. Their only weapon 
was the dagger-sword, carried in the sheath 
strapped to the left arm. This was for defence, 
and not for attack. 

Not that they were ever in any need to defend 
themselves. It is a rule of the desert never to 
travel in groups of five, with the distinct intention 
of providing that such a number of men might 
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pass unmolested, if seen from a distance. A 
French hunting expedition, once, composed of five 
men, was murderously slaughtered, and, when one 
of the murderers was caught and brought to jus- 
tice, he defended himself upon the ground that 
the roumis had violated a desert law by arrogat- 
ing to themselves the number permitted only to 
the ‘‘men of water-wisdom.”’ 

If, by any chance, the me’allim and his compan- 
ions should find themselves associated with a car- 
avan which was about to be attacked, all that 
was necessary for them to do was to separate 
from the mélée. Then the me’allim would as- 
sume the posture denoting his profession, with 
one hand pointing to the sky as a sign that his 
mission was from Allah, the other pointing to the 
ground to show that he knew the hidden secrets. 
The four r’tassin would make the motions of dig- 
ging in the sand. 

No raiding party, however hostile, would inter- 
fere with them, then. It was thoroughly under- 
stood that the work of the ‘‘men of water-wis- 
dom’’ was not for the benefit of one tribe, alone, 
but for all men who travel over the desert. The 
me’allim had the right to claim hospitality of any 
nomad tribe for one moon, less nine days, at least. 
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A longer stay was dependent on the willingness of 
their hosts. 

_ El Arbi had made many long journeys. He 
had been as far west as the great salt sink of 
El Djouf, he had visited Timbuctoo many times, he 
knew the region of Lake Chad, and he had super- 
vised the repair of some irrigation ditches made 
in prehistoric times by the dwellers of the A’ir. 
He knew the Oued R’hir quite well, and had spent 
a great deal of time there, examining the arte- 
sian wells which have been driven in that region 
by French engineers, and which, in sixty years, 
have transformed that abandoned waste into a 
garden. 

The master me’allim possessed a keen intelli- 
gence. He realized that the Kuropeans were able 
to tap water sources which were so far under- 
ground as to be beyond the reach of native meth- 
ods of digging. At the same time he knew that he 
possessed a far more profound knowledge of the 
underground water systems of the desert than did 
any French engineer. 

If he could only combine the two! If he could 
add roumi methods to Touareg knowledge? 
What a personal triumph, and what a boon to his 
fellowmasters in the craft it would be if he could 
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gain the foreigners’ secrets without betraying 
his own! 

And now, to El Arbi, it seemed that the chance 
had come. In the papers and maps which Si Ji’m- 
"um had taken from Franklin’s father, the much- 
desired secrets seemed to be contained. ‘To secure 
these secrets, the help of the boy was necessary. 

As for the accusation of sorcery, El Arbi did 
not trouble himself about that fora moment. The 
boy’s fate depended on the word brought back 
from the conference with the marabout of the 
Z’faawab Arabs. El Arbi knew in advance what 
report he would make. The me’allim, like many 
of his brotherhood, was more of a pagan than a 
moslem, and regarded heresy as of secondary im- 
portance, compared to his own profession. 

When, therefore, he set out, next day, on his mis- 
sion to the marabout of the Z’faawab Arabs, one 
part of his plan lay clear before him. Only one 
part, however, for Si Ji’m’um’s threat rang 
harshly in his ears, and El] Arbi did not disguise 
from himself that the Touareg noble was a dan- 
gerous foe. 

With his departure, life for Franklin slipped 
back into its old routine. One great change, how- 
ever, had come over his affairs—tribal friendli- 
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ness had gone. The Black-veiled Men looked 
askance at the accused boy sorcerer, and would no 
longer listen to his tales at the evening gather- 
ings. The marabout had stopped his teachings. 
Si Othman, gradually, evaded meetings as much 
as he could. Even Lalla Taf’lit’a seemed to have 
no time to spare for him. 

Suspicion hung over Franklin like a sand-storm 
cloud, hate flashed at him from piercing eyes. 
During his monotonous days as a horse-herder, the 
boy had plenty of time to think, and his thoughts 
were not pleasant. 

More and more, his mind turned to projects 
of escape. After all, why should he stay? How 
could he secure vengeance for the murder of his 
father, if he remained always in the Touareg 
camp? 

The first step toward escape would not be so 
difficult. He could take a swift racing-camel from 
Si Ji’m’um’s herd. This would not be stealing, 
since many of the animals in that herd had been 
stolen from his father; he would only be regain- 
ing possession of what was rightly his own. It 
was not more than three days’ journey to a French 
settlement, and he had hopes that he might be 
able to recognize the way. 
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With a full night’s start, he might win through. 

And yet—he could not go! He was in honor 
bound. First Lalla Taf’lit’a, and then Si Oth- 
man, were pledged for him. Both had been kind. 

If he escaped, Si Ji’m’um might be savage 
enough to insist on the slaughter of his rival, to 
which bloody demand he would have a legal right. 
Certainly he could depose the horse-breeder from 
his place in the tribal council and degrade him 
to the position of a serf. 

No, as long as his host stood sponsor for his 
safe-keeping, Franklin could not consider the pos- 
sibility of an escape. He must wait until El Arbi. 
returned. = 

Ten days later, while out upon the horse-pas- 
ture, the boy saw five men returning to the camp, 
and knew, by the number, that this must be the 
me’allom and his men. 

They were back from the camp of the Z’faa- 
wabs! 

What news did the water-finder bring? 

Franklin was burning with eagerness to dash 
across the pasture-ground, and clamorously put 
one question—just one!—to El Arbi. But he 
knew he would not be answered.. The report must 
be made to the nobles of the tribe, first. 
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That evening he waited, eagerly; vainly. No 
word came. 

Scarcely could he sleep, that night, and he was 
up before the dawn. 

Yet Si Othman gave him no clue to what had 
passed, and the boy dared not ask. The horse- 
breeder sent him to the horse pasturage, as usual, 
but deputed two young Touaregs, his nephews, 
to keep him under guard. Both were heavily 
armed. He was a prisoner, not a hostage, now. 

When they returned, just before nightfall, 
Franklin was told that the marabout wished to 
see him. 

He braced himself to meet his fate. 

At the marabout’s tent, three men were sitting: 
the marabout, El Arbi, and Si Ji’m’um. 

At sight of the latter, the boy’s heart sank. 

Why should his enemy be there? 

There was no prefatory talk. The marabout 
came to the point at once. 

‘*Tt has been learned,’’ he said, ‘‘that El Arbi, 
master of the me’allim, was in the right. 

‘«The marabout of the Z’faawabs, a holy man 
who has been thrice to Mecca, possesses saintly 
powers such as the djinns of the air possess. He 
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sent his soul here, when you were sleeping, and 
emptied your brain of its dreams. 

‘*When the veil of sleep enwraps a man, what 
happens is the work of Allah. From the accusa- 
tion of sorcery, you are free.”’ 

With a ery of delight, Franklin made as though 
to thank the marabout, but Sidi Bou Ibrahim 
stopped him with a gesture; and continued: 

‘“‘This is not all. 

‘Your presence is a cause of dissension among 
the Sons of the Desert. There are many who de- 
sire your death, some whose hearts incline to 
mercy. 

‘<The judgment has been given. You shall not 
be slain. 

“*You shall go!’’ 

““T am to go!’’ repeated Franklin, hardly able 
to believe his ears at this unexpected good for- 
tune. ‘‘O Sidi Bou Ibrahim, I am to go away?’’ 

The marabout lifted his great stone rosary with 
both hands in sign that he was giving a final de- 
cree. 

‘Tt is adjudged and said. You are to go with 
Si Ji’m’um into the desert.’’ 


CHAPTER Ix 
A VICIOUS CAMEL 


Hap Franklin suddenly received the announce- 
ment of his immediate execution, the words could 
not have fallen more heavily. Coming, too, just 
at the moment when his hopes had been raised 
to the highest point by a suggestion of freedom, 
the shock staggered him. 

To go into the desert with Si Ji’m’um! What 
could that mean? 

There seemed no loophole for argument, yet 
the boy felt he must say something on his own 
behalf. 

‘‘T cannot go,’’ he protested. ‘‘I have work to 
do for Si Othman which is not finished.’’ 

This provoked no response. EKither the Toua- 
regs did not hear, or did not care. 

‘<And there are some translations I have prom- 
ised to give El Arbi!’’ he continued, hoping to 
enlist the me’allim on his side. 

Again he might as well have spoken to deaf ears. 
No one answered, no one moved. 

196 
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What more was there for him to say? 

Franklin looked at those three figures sitting 
there, each with the Black Veil over the forehead, 
and the Black Veil over the mouth—those Black 
Veils which were never taken off, indoors or out, 
sleeping or waking, not even to eat or drink. 

For the first time, the lurid fire of hate swept 
over him. 

Those Black Veils truly symbolized the Desert, 
—the insatiable, implacable Desert. It were as 
idle to stare upon the blazing sky or the black- 
burned wastes for mercy, as into the glittering 
eyes peering out from between those Veils of 
Black. 

Hate brought with it a certain defiance. If the 
issue were decided, Franklin would not lower him- 
self by ignoble pleading. He would not give the 
Touaregs the satisfaction of showing that he was 
afraid. 

They intended to keep silence? He would keep 
silence, too! 

He squatted on the sand and stayed there, mo- 
tionless. 

The shadows of the dusk deepened. Night 
came. Points of starlight stabbed the deep-black 


sky. 
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It was late before the Touaregs moved. 

Si Ji’m’um was the first to rise. He cast a 
look at the boy. 

“Come, Nazrani dog!’’ said he. 

The word was sufficient to show in what light 
Franklin was to be regarded by his new master. 

A brusque retort rose to the boy’s lips, but he 
stifled it down. Whatever the future might hold, 
he was not going to make it harder for himself by 
irritating an already bitter foe. He rose and fol- 
lowed. 

The inexplicable mystery of the marabout’s de- 
cision, to Franklin’s mind, lay in the attitude of 
El Arbi. 

The boy knew that the me’allim was favorable 
to him. The report which had been brought back 
from the camp of the Z’faawab Arabs had cleared 
him from the charge of sorcery. There was no 
doubt that El Arbi was extremely anxious to get 
the translation of the maps and papers which had 
been stolen from Franklin’s father. And yet— 
he had raised no objection to the startling. deci- 
sion that the boy should be delivered into the 
hands of Si Ji’m’um! 

How could this contradiction be explained? Had 
KH] Arbi simply given way? This did not seem 
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likely, for the manner in which the me’allim had 
faced the razzia-leader in the tribal council did 
not suggest that he was the kind of man who would 
make an easy surrender. 

Was it possible that El Arbi had some plan of 
his own? 

Franklin was well aware of the tortuous plot- 
ting which is so greatly admired by the Sons of 
the Desert, plotting which is most difficult for a 
European or an American to fathom, the mental 
processes being so dissimilar. 

Having no other hope to comfort him, Frank- 
lin clung to this vague notion of El Arbi’s sup- 
port. 

Without a word of protest, therefore, the boy 
went stumbling through the darkness after Si 
Ji’m’um. 

The tall Touareg stalked in front of him, with 
his long and haughty stride, the broadsword clat- 
tering at his thigh. With bitter anger Franklin 
recalled the day that he had followed this same 
man to the ‘‘lightning-flower’’ ground. Venge- 
fully the boy remembered how his dying father 
had been mercilessly speared to death. 

It was a good thing for Si Ji’m’um that Frank- 
lin held no weapon, then! 
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On arriving near his tent, the Touareg spoké 
curtly to two slaves who were awaiting their mas- 
ter’s coming. 

‘‘The torture of the red ants for you both, if 
the roumi escapes!’’ said he. 

Then he turned to Franklin and pointed to the 
ground: 

“Lie there, dog!’’ 

This was evidently the only bed the boy was to 
have with his new master, and his burnous was 
to be his only covering. | 

The boy curled up as tight as a ball, in order 
to try to retain some of his body-heat, and shiv- 
ered and slept alternately until shortly before 
dawn. He was aroused by an ever-growing tumult 
in the camel-camp, not far away. The bubbling 
roars multiplied, sure sign that the camels were 
being loaded, the guttural talk of camel-drivers 
and slaves increased in volume, and, though it was 
still dark, the air was full of movement. 

It had been a dark night, for the moon had set 
early. The starlight gleamed whitely on the 
ground, and every shadow was black as jet. The 
moving forms of men and the crooked shapes of 
camels in the near distance seemed to be magni- 
fied tenfold. 


Courtesy of Edward Arnold. 


RAcinG MEHARIS WITH A TOUAREG NOBLE AND Two 
PERSONAL SLAVES. 


Courtesy of Edward Arnold. 


BaccaaEe Camets, LoapDED witH TEN Days’ ForAGE AND 
PROVISIONS. 


Courtesy of Seeley, Service & Co. 


CAMELS OuT AT PASTURE. 


These meharis are on the breeding grounds, resting after several months of continuous work. The herbage is typical 
of the richest pasturage that favored spots in the desert can afford. 
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Then came that long, low sound, which the 
Touaregs call ‘‘the Desert yawning as it wakens 
out of its sleep.’’ Though faint, it is vibrant; 
half a cry and half a moan. 

Five minutes later came the pre-dawn breeze, 
which every desert traveler knows and dreads, 
ice-cold and chilling to the very marrow. It lasts 
not more than a quarter of an hour, but, during 
that time, it will make the hardiest shiver, will 
turn the lips blue and the body numb. 

Franklin got to his feet, his teeth chattering, 
and began walking briskly to and fro. The 
two slaves, who had not slept all night, kept close 
behind him, not an arm’s length away. They 
knew the malevolence of their master, and how 
surely he would make good his threat should the 
roumi break away, even for an instant. 

The penetrating cold would not last long, now, 
for the faint mauve light of the false dawn was 
already beginning to appear. 

It deepened into a dusty purple, then to crim- 
son, to red, to gold, so quickly that the eye could 
scarcely follow the changes. A knife-edge of 
cloud near the horizon caught the red-gold light 
and ran along it like the reflection of a camp-fire 
on a brightly-polished sword. 
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All noise of camel-loading ceased. A deep hush 
followed. 

Every one in the Touareg camp was watching 
for that great splendor of the desert skies which 
_is known to the Bedouin Arabs as ‘‘the fingers of 
the sunrise,’’ and, to the Touaregs, as ‘‘the white 
mehari-scouts of the sun.’’ 

According to desert tradition, the day about to 
be born will be a lucky or an unlucky one, as fore- 
told by this phenomenon of the sunrise. 

If, just before the actual appearance of the sun, 
the glow is uniform all over the eastern sky, the 
day will possess no special importance. ‘‘The 
sun has no fears nor hopes’’; they say, ‘‘he sends 
neither scouts nor heralds before him.’’ 

Should a single shaft of light shoot up like a 
great pillar, the sign is evil. ‘‘The demons of the 
night are near and many’’; declare the Touaregs. 
‘the sun needs all his scouts in one charge to 
drive them away.’’ 

Should there be two rays, it will be a day of in- 
decision. No judgment is to be rendered on that 
day, no determination taken. ‘‘Even Allah can- 
not tell what such a day may bring forth.’’ 

If three great shafts of light shoot upward from 
the nearly-risen sun, it is to be a day when all 
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well-planned deeds will prosper. ‘‘It is the day 
of the far-seeing one; do not be led by a fool.’’ 

If four great rays spread outwards like a fan, 
the Sons of the Desert declare that the day will 
be a women’s day. The origin of this tradition, 
probably, is that the Koran allows each man to 
have four legal wives and no more. 

If the shafts of light be five in number, then it 
will be a lucky day, indeed. In all Moslem coun- 
tries, five is the sign of the fingers of the hand, 
and is a protection against the Evil Hye. It is 
called the Hand of Fat’mah, after the daughter 
of the Prophet, one of the four perfect women of 
the world (according to the Koran) she who saved 
her father from pagan witchcraft by holding up 
her hand. 

If there be more than five rays, if they be widely 
scattered and narrow, and especially if they be 
seven in number, it is taken as a heavenly counsel 
not to stir fromthe camp. ‘This tradition is based 
on the Seven Evils of the Desert. Three of these 
evils deal with the state of man: hunger, ex- 
haustion, and thirst; three deal with the state of 
the desert: heat, sand-storm, and simoon; the sev- 
enth in the Ghoul of the Sahara, who drinks the 
blood of the newly dead. 
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Franklin, knowing these traditions, watched as 
anxiously as any of the Sons of the Desert for 
the augury of the ‘‘fingers of the sunrise.’’ Were 
the sign to be unlucky, Si Ji’m’um would not start 
that day—and who could tell what a day might 
bring! 

Suddenly, across the orange-gold of the sunrise 
sky, five great shafts of white ight flung upwards, 
their tips touched with rose as they westered, pink 
like the nails of a woman’s hand. It was a sign 
of luck, but, at the same time, a signal of despair 
to the boy. 

For a few seconds the edges of these fingers 
of light were sharply defined, then the brilliance 
spread, and, scarcely an instant later, the rim of 
the sun appeared. 

Instantly every man was on his knees, his fore- 
head bowed to the tent, and there rose the high- 
pitched cry from the tent of the marabout: 

‘*Prayer is better than sleep, than sleep; prayer 
is better than sleep!’’ 

Whereon rolled out the chorus of the first 
phrases of the fedjeur or sunrise prayer: 

‘‘Allah is great! Great is Allah! There is no 
God but One God, and Mohammed is the Prophet 
of God!’’ 
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’ Thus did the camp of the Touaregs begin the 
day. 

The morning prayers over, Franklin was at lib- 
erty to look closely at the scene of confusion in 
the camel-pasture below and to wonder just how 
these preparations were to affect him. He did 
not doubt that this was the party which he would 
be forced to join, and with which he would have 
to go out into the desert under the malignant lead- 
ership of Si Ji’m’um. 

It was clear that a raid was not purposed. Not 
more than thirty meharis were saddled, but nearly 
a hundred baggage camels were loaded with bun- 
dles of forage, water-skins and bags of dried grain 
and dates. This loading portended a journey into 
the distant parts of the desert, far from the cara- 
van routes which lead to wells and such scanty 
pasturage as the desert can afford. 

While he was watching, a white-veiled slave 
came up to the two slaves who were guarding the 
boy, and sent them off on some errand, what, 
Franklin could not hear. Then the newcomer 
stepped up swiftly. 

‘“‘Put this on. Quick.’’ he said. ‘‘Say nothing. 
I have boy your age. This keep you from too 
much pain.”’ 
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With the word, the slave drew from under his 
jellabah one of the complicated bandage-belts 
which the Touaregs bind around loins and stomach 
when taking long journeys on camel-back. 

Franklin stared in surprise, but a further word 
or two of urgency quickened his fingers. Shielded 
from view by the cloaked figure of the slave, the 
boy donned the belt, wondering greatly why this 
kindly relief should be given him. The reference 
the slave made to his son did not ring true. There 
was something queer in the whole affair. Was 
the belt, perhaps, powdered with some dust to ir- 
ritate the skin? Yet, if Si Ji’m’um planned it, 
why had the guards been sent away? 

In either case, he could not refuse. He had 
scarcely finished with the many fastenings when 
the two slaves who guarded him were back. 

As the boy was to find out, this bandage-belt 
was more than a boon. It bridged the gap be- 
tween endurance and collapse, perhaps between 
life and death. The purpose of such belts is to 
diminish the continual and ever-increasing pain 
which accompanies an arduous trip on a trotting 
camel. 

There is, probably, no motion in the world which 
is more terrible to bear. Even the Touaregs and 
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the Bedouin Arabs, although trained to camel- 
work from childhood, never get so used to it that 
they do not suffer. It is not bad, at first, nor 
even for the first few hours, hence there are both 
French and English camel corps where Europeans 
ride; but when day follows day in a Touareg 
camel-saddle, what was discomfort passes into 
acute suffering, and this again, becomes sheer 
torture! 

The true mehari, or racing-camel of the desert 
is not to be confounded with the slow and clumsy 
animal known to tourists, resembling it no more 
than the winners of the Derby resemble a Perche- 
ron cart-horse, and its gait is equally different. 
The mehari has a swift, but jerky and disjointed 
stride. When trotting it moves forward together, 
the legs on either side of the body alternately, be- 
tween each stride giving a forward rolling motion 
of the shoulder. This alternate movement, which 
resembles that of a ‘‘racking”’ horse, is rendered 
all the more irregular by the knock-kneed way 
a camel’s hind-legs are built. Worse yet, the 
mehari counterbalances this slithering roll by a 
jerk of the haunches which breaks the rhythm of 
his stride in a most discomposing manner. 

The rider of a trotting camel, therefore, has 
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four different motions to which he must accommo- 
date himself. There is the swaying from side to 
side, like a ship rolling; there is the lurching up 
and down, like a ship pitching in a choppy sea; 
there is a to-and-fro circular movement which 
twists the hips and the muscles of the waist al- 
most a quarter of a circle with every stride, strain- 
ing the intestines severely; and there is the bump 
coming from the abrupt heave of the haunches, 
which, unless the rider is careful, may bruise him 
severely against the high pommel of the saddle. 

The Touareg rahla, or riding saddle, is an in- 
strument of torture. It consists merely of a flat 
circular piece of wood, much like a bread platter, 
covered with leather. This forms the seat. There 
is a low slightly sloping peak behind, and a higher, 
straighter one in front, the latter surmounted by 
across piece. The saddle is fastened to the camel 
by a single girth, or cinch, which is always slip- 
ping. 

There are no stirrups. The rider’s legs strad- 
dle the front peak and are crossed lightly on the 
camel’s neck, at an incline not far removed from 
the horizontal. There is nothing to hold the rider 
in place. He must depend, solely, on his sense of 
balance, coordinating all his muscles to this jerky, 
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swaying, pitching, lopsided motion of the beast, 
no matter whether his stomach be in rebellion or 
the inside of his thighs flayed raw. 

To remain on the saddle-seat of a racing camel 
which is swinging along at a fair speed, is a mar- 
vel of acrobatics. It is frequently necessary to 
throw the arms and the upper part of the body 
violently from side to side in contrary direction 
to the camel’s motion, in order to avoid being 
thrown off, like a stone from a catapult. Many 
an Arab, at full trot, waves his arms about like 
a windmill. Even the Touareg, though scorning 
such gesticulation as undignified, must keep his 
shoulders in constant play. 

Even a few hours of riding, for the imexpert, 
will cause a great deal of pain. If this is con- 
tinued for a day or two, the intestinal muscles 
become badly wrenched, and an incautious begin- 
ner may receive permanent injury. After weeks 
of gradual training, a continuous journey of two 
or three days on a trotting camel may be taken 
with safety, but not without exhaustion. 

Yet the walking pace of a camel, and especially 
the slow, lolling jolt of a caravan camel, while tir- 
ing to a rider, is not unduly so. It is not compara- 
ble, in the slightest degree, to the motion of a 
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mehari. A greenhorn can mount the ordinary 
camel and ride at a walking pace with no other 
trouble than seasickness and stiffness. 

On long caravan journeys, most camel-drivers 
prefer to walk, and only mount their beasts when 
crossing soft sand. A camel’s walking pace is 
not a fast one, and thirty miles a day is con- 
sidered a fair journey. A mehari will do three 
times that distance in a day, and many desert- 
trained beasts will cover four hundred miles with- 
out food or water. 

These trotting-camels are almost exclusively 
used for piracy and for war. They never bear 
loads. Recently, however, the French govern- 
ment has established several lines of postal serv- 
ice in the Sahara, to connect the large oases, 
in all of which the French flag now flies. These 
postmen are mounted on meharis, and all the long- 
distance routes are ridden by Touaregs. Yet 
even these hardy Sons of the Desert take only one 
trip in three, in order, between each journey, to 
be able to recover from the fatigue. 

Although Franklin had put on the broad belt, 
or bandage, he had done so with a heavy heart 
and in a mood of dread. He had not done much 
camel-riding, and his only experience had been on 
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short journeys. He had never mounted a Toua- 
reg mehari, and had the most gloomy presenti- 
ment of the physical distress which would result 
from a long desert journey. 

Presently one of Si Ji’m’um’s serfs came to the 
boy, and, with a peremptory jerk of the head, mo- 
tioned the lad to follow him. He led him down to 
the pasture, where the caravan was being formed, 
and, pointing to a riding-camel which was kneel- 
ing on the sand, said, curtly: 

‘¢Mount!’’ 

As much as Franklin understood horses, as 
little did he know camels. None the less, he did 
not like the look of this beast, and a vicious camel 
is a creature to be watched! 

All camels look as if they have a special and 
rancorous hate for the world in general and for 
Man in particular. Most of them have. Of all 
beasts which Man has tamed, the camel has the 
ugliest and meanest temper. Many experienced 
observers declare that the camel is not tamed at 
all, but merely obeys Man because of its stupidity. 
This is overstating the case, but it is certain that 
some of these beasts of burden show streaks of 
a malignant viciousness not to be found in any 
other animal. 
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It happened in Touggourt that a camel with 
a grudge against its driver suddenly seized 
the man by the shoulder, forced him to the ground 
and knelt on him, crushing him to death with its 
sharp breast-bone. Then, rising to its feet, the 
camel spent the better part of two hours tearing 
the body of the hapless man to pieces with its 
long yellow teeth. Neither whips, goads, nor 
weapons would make it leave its victim. Its an- 
ger passed, the camel knelt down obediently to be 
loaded, and went out patiently with the caravan 
as if nothing had happened. 

In dealing with strange camels it is well to be 
cautious. The jaws of the animal are extremely 
powerful, and it can crush a bone at a bite. 
Franklin was not going to take any chance with 
a beast which had been provided by an enemy. 

While he was in nowise an expert, the boy had 
mounted camels often enough to know how to do 
so, provided the animal was not vicious. He pro- 
ceeded with every outward appearance of calm- 
ness, though keeping a wary eye on the beast. 

In the right-hand or off-side nostril of every 
camel, there is a metal nose-ring. To this is 
fastened a rope made of woven camel’s-hair, long 
enough to reach from the nostril to the saddle, 
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even when the camel has its neck outstretched. 
This rope is often wrongly called a rein, though 
it is nothing of the kind, since the camel is not 
guided by it. The principal purpose it serves is 
to be a means of jerking up the head of the camel, 
when that most obstinate of animals stops to 
graze, instead of continuing its march. 

Standing on the near side of the camel, by the 
shoulder, the boy took the rope, passed it under 
the animal’s neck, and, holding it with the right 
hand, placed that hand on the peak of the saddle. 
Then, reaching forward with the left hand, he 
grasped the camel’s nostrils firmly, pulling the 
head toward him and forcing it inwards close to 
the neck, so that its nose nearly touched the sad- 
dle. 

The camel roared horribly, as though it were be- 
ing tortured to death, and blew out a reek of foul- 
smelling bubbles from its slavering mouth. This 
startled Franklin, and he prepared to jump into 
the saddle. 

But he had forgotten one thing! He had neg- 
lected to put his left foot on the slack of the nose- 
rope. 

With a sudden lurch, forward and back, the 
camel leaped to its feet, and, at the same instant, 
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snapped at the boy. If those yellow teeth had 
reached, Franklin would have been crippled for 
life! 

But, while the boy had been neglectful and taken 
by surprise, he was not so unwary as to let him- 
self be caught. He stepped back, and, as the bared 
jaws came near, he struck with his fist on the 
camel’s nose. The beast roared again and spat 
foully at him, but Franklin’s fighting blood was 
roused. 

He was going to make that camel behave! 

Again the yellow teeth snapped round at him, 
but this time Franklin was ready. He had 
snatched up a stone, and the second time he struck 
the camel on the nose, it was with a heavy pebble. 

This cowed the brute. 

Pulling fiercely on the nose-rope, Franklin 
dragged the camel’s head close to the ground, 
while, at the same time he kicked the beast on 
the shins in the approved desert manner. He 
tried to repeat the guttural ‘‘kh’k,kh’k’’ which the 
Touaregs use to make a camel kneel, but without 
success. The beating on the nose and the kick- 
ing on the shins were more efficacious. 

With grunts and roars, the camel knelt, and 
Franklin, watching his chance, threw his right 
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leg over the saddle, straightened himself in the 
seat and crossed both feet on the camel’s neck. 

The beast could get up, now, if it wanted. 
Franklin watched anxiously, for that would be a 
bad moment. 

A camel gets up when it pleases. If well 
trained, it will rise at once in response to a succes- 
sion of light taps with a bare heel on its neck. 
If not well trained, or if in an ugly mood, the 
camel may refuse to rise for ten minutes or even 
a quarter of an hour. Beating it only makes the 
animal the more obstinate, and a racing-mehari 
is seldom or never goaded. That indignity is re- 
served for baggage camels, animals of lesser 
value and with more phlegmatic tempers. 

Suddenly, without the slightest warning, the 
camel threw its head and body forward with a 
violent jerk and at the same time heaved up upon 
its hind feet, thus putting its body at a steep angle 
to the ground; a second after, it threw itself back- 
wards with equal violence, lurching up on its fore 
feet. 

Farnklin gave a sigh of relief. The camel was 
up and he had not been thrown off! 

More times than he cared to remember, the boy 
had been hurled to the ground when a camel rose 
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to its feet, and he did not want thus to disgrace 
himself in the eyes of the Sons of the Desert. He 
waited until one of the slaves came forward, took 
the nose-rope of his camel and led the animal to 
its place in the caravan line. 

They were about to start. 

The boy felt curiously alone. No one spoke to 
him. No one even seemed to notice him. Si Ji’- 
m’um never came near him. 

The sun burned hotly, although it was not yet 
an hour high on the horizon. 

The boy’s head was spinning. He had eaten 
no breakfast—none had been given him. Finding 
a bag of dried dates and a small guerba of water 
slung to his camel-saddle, Franklin ate a handful 
of the one and took a draught of the other. To 
his European appetite, this was not much nourish- 
ment, yet he knew well that many Touaregs con- 
sider a dozen dates a day to be a sufficiency of 
food when out on a desert journey. He might 
not get more, himself. 

At last the word was given to advance. 

A line of twenty meharis led the party, Frank- 
lin’s camel half-way down the line. The bag- 
gage camels followed, carrying their burdens of 
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grass and water. Behind, as rear-guard, came 
twenty more of the meharis. - 

So, without the faintest notion as to whither he 
was bound, and in the power of his bitterest en- 
emy, Franklin set out for the unknown. 


CHAPTER X 
THE DRINK OF THE DJINNS 


From the very first moment of the march, 
Franklin’s mind turned to but one thing: 

Escape! 

For the first time since his capture by the Toua- 
regs, the boy was free to try to save himself. 
He was no longer under any obligations to Si 
Othman or to Lalla Taf’lit’a. He was not a guest. 
He was not a hostage. He was a prisoner, and 
it is always a prisoner’s right to try to find some 
way to freedom. 

The sooner he could get away, the better. 

But—how to escape? 

Marching in the line of meharis, the broad nose 
of his camel only a foot or so behind the swing- 
ing tail of the beast in front of him, it was clear 
that it would be impossible to move even one step 
out of the line. Neither a blow nor a thrust of 
the goad would cause his mount to swerve. The 
animal had been trained to follow in single file, 
and only thus would he go. 
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Moreover, even if he should succeed in breaking 
out of the line, what good would that do? He 
would be seen at once. As for actually bursting 
out across the desert at full speed, the idea was ab- 
surd. The animal he was riding was but a poor 
specimen of a racing-camel. Such a mehari as Si 
Ji’m’um’s famous racer could overtake it in a few 
strides. 

Escape, while on the march, was evidently an 
utter impossibility. 

When, then would it be possible? 

Would it ever be possible? 

By evening, the caravan would be fully thirty 
miles away from the camp, even if the meharis 
kept to the pace of the baggage camels, all the 
way. Judging by the direction they were taking, 
they would be in the heart of the Little Red Ham- 
mada (wilderness) by that time. 

Would he have any better chance of escape after 
sundown? 

Hardly, for how could he saddle a camel at 
night, unperceived and unheard, since almost 
every mehari protests volubly and loudly at this 
indignity? 

Suppose he did succeed in saddling the camel, 
by gagging it, how could he get the beast away 
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without arousing a chorus of bubbling grunts 
from its companions? 

Should chance so favor him as to permit es- 
cape, would he be able to recognize, at night, the 
wholly unmarked trail over which he had come, 
by day? 

The answering to all these questions was most 
disheartening, for in every case it emphasized how 
absolutely he was in the grip of Si Ji’m’um. 

Nor was this all. Franklin was well aware of 
the extraordinary ability possessed by desert 
trackers. He could not hide his tracks, if he es- 
caped. He would have to depend on speed alone, 
therefore, and, as his absence would be noticed 
at dawn, he could only get a few hours’ start, at 
most. 

Could he depend on speed? Supposing that he 
should steal the fastest mehari in the caravan— 
even Si Ji’m’um’s own—he could not keep ahead 
of his pursuers, for he was not a good enough 
camel-rider to maintain his seat at racing speed 
for several hours at a stretch. | 

If luck remained astonishingly on his side in 
all these contingencies, if every circumstance fell 
in his favor, even then, where should he go? 

To take the back trail would only bring him 
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once more to the Touareg camp, where he would 
not be any better off than before. 

To strike out into the desert, without ane 
whither he was bound, only meant death by thirst. 

Franklin reviewed his chance over and over 
again, from every possible point of view. He 
came always to the same conclusion. Whether he 
tried to escape by day or by night; whether he 
fled on the mehari he rode, on a swifter beast, or 
on foot, he was sure to be caught. 

There was no means of escape. 

Now that he was actually out upon the desert, 
he was entirely in Si Ji‘m’um’s power. More- 
over, and this was perhaps the nastiest thought 
of all, he had no notion as to how his foe would 
strike. There was something sinister in this 
desert expedition to— 

Where? | 

The Little Red Hammada had an evil reputa- 
tion, to begin with. In actuality, it was bad 
enough. The surface was of a blackish red, pol- 
ished and slippery where it was black, pitted red 
like a fever rash where the alternate bakings and 
freezings of day and night had chipped little 
chunks of rock from its flat surface. 

Where it was glazed, the camels walked with 
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difficulty, for there is no creature in the world less 
sure-footed than a camel on a slippery surface. 
Where a horse will gallop without difficulty, a 
camel will sprawl as if on ice. They traveled bet- 
ter over the pebbly and pitted patches. There 
was no sand, there. It had all been blown 
by the desert winds to swell the sand-dunes many 
miles away. 
_Mirages came and went. 

In the Hammada, the mirage is not a rare oc- 
currence. There are few days when one does not 
appear. Over this surface of gleaming black and 
sullen red, which instantly radiates back the ter- 
rific heat, the hot air trembles continually. At 
a height of two feet above the ground, the heat 
of the air is so much greater than that of the 
layer of the air above it, that it makes a surface 
of refraction or reflection. 

The blue of the sky—desert skies are usually a 
whitish, washed-out blue, because of the intensity 
of the light—is reflected on this layer of super- 
heated air. Wherever there is a slight depres- 
sion or hollow, this reflection gives the impression 
of a blue lake.*| The wavering of the air causes 


1 The author, when crossing the Desert of Safsafat, a north- 
ern spur of the Sahara, traveled for more than four hours be- 
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the appearance of ripples on this phantom water, 
and if it were not for absolute knowledge that a 
lake is not there, and can not possibly be there, 
even the most skeptical would be deceived. 

Such mirages occur much more frequently upon 
the rock wastes of the Sahara, where the ground 
is flat, than among the rolling sand-dunes, where 
the undulations break up the flat surface of this 
reflecting layer of air. 

Occasionally, in the Hammada, or upon the flat 
sand plains, the mirage takes on a more dangerous 
character. This occurs when there are two 
layers of superheated air, one overhead, one be- 
low. Then the image of some actual place—such 
as an oasis, with its date-palms and buildings— 
will be reflected at an oblique angle upon the up- 
per stratum, but upside down, and again reflected, 
right side up, upon the lower stratum. Thus the 
traveler will seem to see close at hand the very 
oasis whither he is going, but which may be still 
two days’ march away. 

Strangers to the desert are easily beguiled by 


side a mirage-lake of this character. At no time did the water’s 
edge seem more than a hundred yards away. Stones, seen 
through this layer of air, were distorted into islands, aad tufts 
of withered herb were magnified into waving reeds. The il- 
lusion was complete. F. R—W. 
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such appearances, but desert guides, never. 
Arabs and Touaregs judge distance by hours of 
travel, and with time as a criterion, phantom 
apparitions of oases disturb them not a whit. 

Franklin had traveled in the desert occasionally 
with his father, but he had never crossed a ham- 
mada before. 

The silence was terrifying. No living thing 
exists in these wastes. Even the vultures—which 
know the caravan routes as well as any guide, and 
used to maintain regular aérial stations in the 
old slave-running days—keep away from the ham- 
madas. The horned viper, that short, squat, 
deadly snake of the desert, which basks on the 
hottest rock in the most blazing sun, is not to be 
found on this black-and-red inferno. 

The disk of sullen rock, its color seeming to 
suggest a metal surface rising into red-heat, 
stretched to the very horizon, its hard line wav- 
ering under the vaporous trembling of the writh- 
ing air. The white-blue sky, like a concave sheet 
of polished steel, without the slightest grada- 
tion of color or intensity from zenith to horizon, 
curved down on every side to meet that wavering 
rocky rim. 

Overhead the sun blazed pitilessly. Not acloud 
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appeared on the sky. Earth glowed. There was 
never rock nor tree to cast a shadow. 

Phrases from the Old Testament and from the 
Koran passed through Franklin’s mind; such 
words recurred as: ‘‘Our God is a consuming 
fire,’’ and ‘‘the scorch of the breath of Allah.”’ 
The Desert has left a deep impress on the 
sacred literatures of the Hebrews and the Arabs. 

The stillness, as of death, which belongs to 
those solitudes, was not broken by the passage 
of the caravan. The sixty men and the hundred 
camels advanced without a sound. The soft feet 
of the camels trod noiselessly. However com- 
plaining in camp, the meharis uttered not even 
a grunt when on the march. The Touaregs, as 
always, were silent. The occasional creak cf a 
saddle-girth, or a clink of weapons as a rider 
shifted in his seat was all that might be heard. 

The heat had become intolerable when the cara- 
van stopped for the noon halt. To Franklin’s 
surprise—and even to his alarm—no tents were 
put up. Never before had he traveled in the 
desert without a shelter-tent for use at noon. 
There was nothing for it but to lie down on the 
burning rock, to pull the hood of the burnous 
over his head, and to suffer rather than sleep. 
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Two of the Touaregs stayed awake, squatting 
beside their saddled meharis, watching him. 

No, surely there could be no escape. 

The three hours of that halt were a torture to 
the boy. The heat made his whole body throb 
from the congestion of the blood, he was thor- 
oughly nauseated from the motion of the camel. 
Moreover, despite the girdle and loin belt which 
he had bandaged tightly around him, it seemed 
as though his hips, his pelvis, and his backbone 
had all become disarticulated. And this was but 
the beginning! 

The halt over—back to the camel-saddle again. 

Franklin would have preferred to walk, but the 
few steps he took showed him that the pains in 
his bones, the wrenching of all his waist muscles, 
and the retching from nausea had made him too 
weak to walk. He would suffer more, and worse, 
on the camel, but at least he would go on. Until 
the night he could endure. He was not ready, yet, 
to give up and die, though the thought was al- 
ready in his mind. 

It was even hotter, now. 

The dark red rocks were redder here, giving 
the impression of metal steadily rising to a 
brighter glow. The ground radiated a stifling 
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vapor. It was like traveling over a blasting fur- 
nace. 

A gentle wind, hardly more than a steady cur- 
rent of air, crisped the skin; it raised a fine sand- 
dust of which the flying particles struck the cheeks 
like sparks, so hot were they. Franklin found 
himself envying the Touareg nobles in their thick 
black veils. Some protection to the face was 
necessary in the Hammada. Besides, the boy felt 
that he was breathing in a quantity of fine, sharp, 
superheated sand. 

The sun was now full in his face, for the cara- 
van was traveling westward. Though it was five 
o’clock in the evening, there was, as yet, no less- 
ening of the intense heat. Franklin was almost 
past caring. So long as the mehari kept his walk- 
ing pace, the boy could maintain his seat, no mat- 
ter how much he suffered. Should the beast be- 
gin to trot, however, the rider would rather die. 

When would night come? 

The sun dropped to the horizon, deepening in 
color to a dazzling orange, and then sank below 
the desert rim. <A glory of color flamed upward, 
but the boy was too weary to notice it. He 
looked achingly ahead for some sign to suggest 
a halting-place. 
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Dark fell. 

The moon was young, and, in an hour’s time, 
she followed the sun. The blackness fell heavily, 
oppressively, for the rocks were still pouring up 
the heat that they had stored during the day. 

The camels plodded on, as silently as before, 
but the vague silver gleam of starlight was kinder 
than the blaze of the sun; the desert seemed less 
lonely and desolate. 

Some sense of self-preservation maintained 
Franklin on his saddle. He was passing out of 
the first stage of active pain. He was reaching a 
semi-numbness, the first of the stages of passive 
endurance which medieval torturers used to de- 
ery. It was not the numbness of painlessness, 
but a numbness of the will, an acceptance of 
agony. The sense of time was lost. Minutes 
seemed like hours, and hours stretched out to 
eternity. 

Midnight came, and still no halt. 

Came, a little later, a coolness in the air, which 
was refreshing. 

Alas for that refreshment! As Franklin’s 
senses revived under the rapidly falling tempera- 
ture, he was the more able to suffer pain. Each 
stride of the mehari was a new agony. 
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He would have screamed, but the silence of 
the desert pressed too heavily on him. <A night- 
mare sense clutched at his brain, even as suffer- 
ing clutched at his body. He felt that, if he ut- 
tered a sound, some awful thing might befall. 

The pleasant coolness dropped to cold. What 
had been reviving became chilling. With that 
unparalleled swiftness that marks the changes of 
day and night in the high altitudes of the Sahara, 
the air grew piercing, penetrating, chill. After 
the torrid heat of the day, the breath of early 
morning seemed Arctic. 

Then came the pre-dawn wind, stealing over the 
land, freezing the very marrow in men’s bones. 
After, for the first time since they had left the 
noon halt, there came a sound to break the silence 
—a long-drawn moan. 

The Desert was waking from its sleep. 

A touch of rose appeared on the western sky, 
reflected from the sunrise, the darkness rolled 
away like a curtain, and the first rays of the 
risen sun struck Franklin on the back with the 
arrows of its menace of scorching heat. 

Another day begun, and still no halt! 

Of that second day, Franklin retained no rec- 
ollection. He learned, afterwards, that when the 
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noon halt came, he had been thrown out of his 
saddle when the camel suddenly knelt down. No 
one had touched him where he lay unconscious, 
no one had cared whether he were alive or dead. 

When the caravan had started anew, Si Ji’m’um 
ordered one of the slaves to force some dates 
and some water down the boy’s throat, and to 
strap him to the saddle. The pain from the re- 
newed motion brought him back to consciousness 
but again he relapsed and the camel lurched on, 
bearing on its back the wreck of a rider, passing 
through alternate phases of agony and of ob- 
livion. 

When, at last, the caravan halted, just before 
the setting of the moon, Franklin had to be lifted 
bodily from his saddle. He was physically un- 
able to move. Worse still, his will-power had 
gone. 

As he lay on the ground, Si Ji’m’um, for the 
first time since the start, came up and looked at 
him. 

‘‘There is no need to watch,’’ he said, ‘‘the in- 
fidel dog will not try to run away to-night.’’ 

With which brief dismissal, he turned away. 

Towards midnight, as the air freshened and 
before it became too terribly cold, Franklin fell 
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into a sleep so deep that it surmounted the pain 
which had permeated his restless slumbers of the 
first part of the night. And, in this deep sleep, 
the boy had a strange dream. 

It was dark night, in this dream, and he seemed 
to be alone. He was listening, with a feeling that 
some one was coming across endless spaces to 
him, some one he wanted to see, but who, he could 
not tell. With that sense of some one coming, 
there was also a feeling that a voice had called 
him and that the voice was coming nearer, though 
he could not distinguish the words. The cry was 
shrill and thin, like a high flute note sent from 
for: 

Then, in this dream, he seemed to see an arm 
and hand passing over him, and the lower part 
of a black Touareg jellabah. The hand held a 
small pomegranate gourd, such as is sometimes 
carried by marabouts who have sworn an ascetic 
vow to drink no more than a cupful of water a 
day. The gourd was placed beside him, and a 
voice which, in the dream, seemed familiar, said 
to him, in Arabic: 

“‘Tt is the Water of the Djinns! Drink!’’ 

It seemed to him that he drank. And, the in- 
stant the liquid passed down his throat, he felt 
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strangely revived, and his eyes grew strong 
enough to see clearly in the dark. 

It was upon a strange scene that his gaze fell. 

In this dream he seemed to find himself in the 
midst of a cloud of shadows, some seeming to — 
touch the earth and to walk as humans do, others 
passing swiftly through the air, their bodies lean- 
ing forward and their heads bent as though con- 
fronting a fierce wind. And there was terror in 
the sight, but terror strangely mixed with Joy. 

The terror increased, and, where the shadows 
passed, they left fear behind. It seemed, in the 
dream, as though the boy heard the bubbling roars 
of camels, and then, on every side of him, the 
frightened meharis ran, in all the panic of a 
stampede. 

The dream lacked sequence, for the boy found 
himself first on a camel, and then on a horse, 
without any knowledge as to how he got to be on 
one or the other, riding at mad speed through a 
region of fantastic-shaped rocks, with a ledge- 
formation like a great staircase to one side of 
him and the sand-dunes behind. 

Strangest of all, against the sky the stars moved 
about and seemed to align themselves into one 
of his father’s maps of the desert, which he had 
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promised to re-draw and to translate for El Arbi. 

From this dream, or vision, or whatever it 
might be, Franklin struggled to wakefulness, to 
find that it was early morning, and the first whiff 
of the pre-dawn wind was chilling his blood. 

Then, as he made a slight movement, and al- 
most screamed with the pain of it, he saw, by his 
side, a little pomegranate gourd, just such as he 
had seen in his dream. It lay in the crook of his 
arm, where no one could see it but himself. 

For a moment or two, the boy was hardly sur- 
prised, regarding this as still a part of his dream, 
from which he was not entirely wakened, yet. 
But the cold wind banished all such doubt, as did 
the increasing suffering of the racked body. 

In full wakefulness, the fevered brain of the 
boy struggled with this problem. All that he had 
seen could not be anything else than a dream, yet 
—how came that gourd there? 

The instinct of hiding the gourd came to him. 
It was nearly dawn. In a few minutes, even less, 
it would be full light. If he delayed, he would be 
seen. But where to hide it? 

The words of his dream came back to him: 

“‘The Water of the Djinns. Drink!”’ 

What if it should be poison? What if Si Ji- 
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’m’um had placed the gourd there? What more 
likely than that it should be poison? 

He moved, again, a trifle, to regard the gourd 
more closely, and, do his best, he could not re- 
strain a groan. The pain brought another 
thought. 

Suppose it were poison, could he do better than 
to drink it? He could not live through such an- 
other day’s journey as yesterday, and, in the 
rapidly lightening dawn, the Hammada stretched 
out, interminably, on every side. 

‘“‘The Water of the Djinns!’’ 

Suppose it really were? 

Defiantly, recklessly, the boy lifted the gourd 
to his lips, and drank. 

Then, hastily, scooping away a little of the red 
rock sand on which he was lying, he hid the empty 
gourd. 

He fell back, as sunrise came, awaiting blindly 
the decision of Fate. 

Would the drink prove to be an Elixir of Life 
—or of Death? 


CHAPTER XI 
WHEN GHOSTS HELP 


A Fit of trembling seized Franklin. His scalp, 
the palms of his hands and the soles of his feet 
burst into an intolerable itching. Between his 
shoulders and in the small of his back, swift 
shooting pains stabbed him. 

Then a sudden black sleep swept over him like 
a tidal wave, and he knew no more. 

A kick in the ribs aroused him. 

Si Ji’m’um was standing beside him, his lean 
and powerful frame towering up and seeming all 
the taller in his black burnous and black veil. 

“*Get up, dog!”’ 

Franklin struggled into a sitting position, heroi- 
eally keeping down his groans of pain, and so 
managed to get to his feet. His whole body was 
a continuous ache, but the terrible nausea of the 
day before, the fearful intestinal cramp and the 
weakening of his will-power had gone. 

Whatever the ‘‘ Water of the Djinns’’ might be, 
it had effected a wonderful increase of vigor. 
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The boy faced his Touareg enemy with clear 
eyes and a defiant smile. 

Even the impassiveness of a Son of the Desert 
was not proof against this surprise. Si Ji’m’um 
was amazed and his glance showed it. 

‘“‘This is but the beginning of the journey,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Can you ride on to the end?’’ 

Had Si Ji’m’um come to him but a short while 
earlier, before Franklin had taken that strange 
draught, the boy would have cringed for mercy, 
would have humiliated himself before his enemy, 
would have said and done anything, just to be al- 
lowed to rest. But, thanks to the ‘‘ Water of the 
Djinns,’’ the boy’s spirit was light and buoyant, 
and the exaltation overbore the pains of his racked 
body. 

‘‘Does Si Ji’m’um know the end?’’ he queried. 
‘‘Only sorcerers can tell the future!’’ 

It was a random shot, but a shrewd one. Si 
Ji’m’um had asked himself, more than once, if 
El Arbi’s report from the Z’faawab marabout 
were really the truth, or if it were part of the 
me’allim’s scheming. The Touareg noble inclined 
to believe in the tale which had been told him by 
the Z’faawab herder. 

Now, with Franklin standing firmly on his feet, 
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and with pluck and defiance shining out of his 
eyes, Si Ji’m’um could hardly believe that this 
eould be the same boy, who, all the preceding day, 
had been strapped to his camel-saddle in a state 
of collapse. 

Was there not something of sorcery in this 
miraculous recovery? 

Si Ji’m’um turned and left hastily. Magic was 
something of which he was horribly afraid. 

A few minutes later, the bubbling and roaring 
of the camels betokened that the loading-up pro- 
eess was again under way. 

Franklin was conscious that if he had not been 
able to ride, he would simply have been left there 
on the desert to die, and he gritted his teeth to 
face another day of agony. Physically a wreck, 
but mentally tense-strung, he staggered over to 
his camel. 

The slave who had untied the helpless and ap- 
parently dying boy from his saddle, the night be- 
fore, stared at Franklin as though he had seen 
a miracle, and yet, somehow, the boy felt that 
there lay a link of understanding between them. 
It was the same slave who had given him the 
belt surreptitiously. The boy surmised that, 
under his white veil, the negro’s mouth was open 
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in a wide grin, though the laugh only revealed it- 
self in a crinkling about the eyes. And yet—the 
hair that showed above the upper fold of the veil 
was not tightly crisped, like a negro’s. 

“‘The roumi has a little body but a big heart,”’ 
said the slave, admiringly. Then, with a desire 
to give comfort, he added, ‘‘ Worst part is over, 
now.”’ 

The words cheered Franklin enormously. It 
was not only the information that the worst part 
of the journey was over, it was also the kind 
word of the slave, the only one he had received 
on this nightmare journey. 

But when it came to climbing into the saddle, 
the boy found that the power of the spirit was 
far less than that of the body. He was physically 
unable to swing his leg over the saddle-peak. 
The negro lifted the boy up as gently as he could, 
with a word of pity as Franklin flinched and 
moaned. 

“Stop early to-night. Long sleep. Plenty 
water,’’ he said encouragingly, in the jerky speech 
that negroes adopt when speaking Tamahaq. 

But a long time was to pass before night came! 

After enduring, as best he could the excruciat- 
ing pains of the first few minutes, when all the 
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strained muscles and nerves were reawakened to 
suffering, the vigor given by the ‘‘ Water of the 
Djinns’’ enabled Franklin to support the morn- 
ing’s journeying. Before noon, however, the ef- 
fect of the potion had worn off. It had been a 
stimulant of some sort, and a very powerful one. 
It was not a cure. 

By midday, he was beginning to suffer the same 
intolerable pain as before. If anything, it was 
more acute, for the stimulant had quickened his 
capacity for suffering. Yet he was able to eat 
a few dates and drink a little water, and, as on 
the day before, the numbness resulting from out- 
raged endurance came to his relief. No noon 
halt was made, since the morning start had been 
late. 

As the afternoon wore on, a change came over 
the landscape. The utter flatness and dreariness 
of the rock waste began to lessen. In the far dis- 
tance, a faint violet stain upon the border of the 
sky revealed far-distant hills, the surface of the 
rock became more broken, and began to descend 
in a series of ledges like an immense staircase 
of shallow steps. It was evident that the caravan 
was approaching the edge of the plateau. 

A little later, a line of sand-dunes appeared on 
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the right. It was a curiously-shaped patch, seen 
from above, wide where it touched the plateau, 
tapering to a narrow band and then spreading 
out again, somewhat like an hour-glass. 

Franklin stared in a dull and uncomprehending 
manner at this stretch of sand-dune. Surely he 
had seen something like it, before? 

Were they approaching some point which he 
had visited with his father? Had the caravan 
cut across the Hammada to some isolated oasis? 

There was a leper-colony in the desert, he knew. 
Was Si Ji’m’um going to desert him, there? 

It was a horrible thought, and, for a second, the 
mere terror of it overbore his physical pain. 

But he had never been to the leper-colony, and 
that hour-glass stretch of sand was so familiar! 

The idea haunted him with that persistence of 
an obsession when the body is too much enfeebled 
to shake it off. 

In spite of his suffering, in spite of the numb- 
mess and depression which had fallen on his 
spirits, his eyes sought continually that yellow- _ 
red patch of sand, and his wearied brain sought 
dully, but vainly to determine the cause of its fa- 
miliarity. 

The sinking sun, setting in a blaze of gold, cast 
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a dazzling haze over the western sky, and, for a 
few moments before its actual setting, all the dis- 
tance was veiled in an aureate glory. 

Then the sun dipped below the horizon line, 
and, instantly, the mountains stood out against 
the sunset sky, in hard sharp-cut lines. 

He had seen that ridge before, too! 

_ Suddenly, with a flash, Franklin remembered. 

Those mountains! 

That hour-glass stretch of sand. 

This red plateau descending in ridges like a 
giant staircase! | 

They were the scenes of his dream! 

If this were true, if this could be true, then to 
the southward, to the left, there should le a 
welter of rocky ravines! 

Too racked with pain even to be able to lift his 
hand to shade his eyes against the sunset light, 
the boy peered into the distance. Before the glow 
faded, Franklin was able to see that rocks were 
there, rocks, seemingly, such as those of which he 
had dreamed. 

Despite his suffering and the blackness of his 
depression a new spirit arose in the boy’s heart, 
a spirit of hope. For the first time since he had 
set out with Si Ji’m’um, he felt that all chance 
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was not gone. Some one, something was protect- 
ing him, still! 

It was irrational, of course, to pay any atten- 
tion to a dream, and in his fevered state Franklin 
found it hard to tell which of the sights he saw 
were real, which visionary, and which delirious. 

And yet—the potion which he had only dreamed 
of had been by his side on waking! Or had he 
only dreamed that, too? And only dreamed of 
the health which had coursed through his veins 
and of his talk with Si Ji’m’um? All was so con- 
fused ! 

Yet the habit of reasoning which is so deeply 
ingrained in the peoples of Western civilizations 
and which distinguishes them so sharply from 
those of the Orient, rose superior to his bemused 
state. Almost he reached the point of dismissing 
his dream and the strange events that followed 
it, as absurd. Yet, athwart his half-formed deci- 
sion, ran that old Arab proverb: 

‘‘Allah hath created all things, but the Desert 
hath no beginning.”’ 

Yes, it was true. Strange things happened in 
the Desert. 

With hope and despair weaving alternate white 
and black threads in his brain, with pain and 
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numbness exciting and dulling his nerves, Frank- 
lin managed to endure the next two hours’ ride 
with a certain grim stoicism. The coming of 
darkness relieved the strain upon his eyes, one 
of the worst discomforts of desert traveling. 

Then, in the moonlight, a dark patch showed 
ahead. Was that an oasis? Were those shad- 
ows, palm-trees? 

Yes. Four palm-trees, no more. 

Franklin stared at them in ever-increasing 
wonder. He remembered, now, that there were 
four palm-trees in his dream! 

Camp was soon made. It was evident that an 
all-night stay was to be made, for fires of dried 
camel-dung were lighted, and the earthern pots 
put on for the making of cous-cous. This dish 
is the staple food of the Arabs and of most desert- 
dwellers. It is made in a slightly different way 
by all tribes, but consists, in general, of boiled 
grain—either wheat, barley, or white corn— 
mixed with grease and often flavored with anise- 
seed. It is eaten with meat, when such is avail- 
able, mutton or goat’s-flesh being preferred. 

While the cous-cous was being cooked, the cam- 
els were watered from a small well of sulphurous 
and tepid water, and then were allowed to browse 
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on tufts of wire-grass and acheb, which was all 
the pasturage available. A small bundle of for- 
age would be given to each later, just before the 
cud-chewing hour, when the camp settled down 
for the night. 

Even with his slight knowledge of desert topog- 
raphy, Franklin realized that this well was not 
on any of the caravan routes. In all probability 
it was one of the ‘‘hidden wells’’ of which the 
Touaregs alone knew the secret, one the existence 
of which had been revealed to Si Ji’m’um by the 
me’allim because it was within the range of local 
raids. 

The thought was not a comfortable one, for, as 
Franklin knew, death is the penalty for any 
stranger who finds out the location of these secret 
watering-places. That Si Ji’m’um was willing to 
bring him here was a sufficient sign that the boy 
would never be allowed to return alive. 

In camp, as everywhere else, the Touaregs sat 
silent. Not a word had any of them uttered since 
the halt was made. It is a characteristic of the 
Sons of the Desert that they will sit motionless 
for hours, gazing fixedly and eagerly in front of 
them. They are not meditating, not sleeping. 
They seem to be fiercely awaiting something al- 
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ways. The immobility of the landscape is re- 
flected in the immobility of the men; likewise, the 
silence of the desert is paralleled by their silence. 
It is a stillness so intense that the Waste seems 
to be listening, and one learns to listen with it. 
Many a desert-traveler has remarked upon a cer- 
tain horror that grows on one lest he should break 
the sublime hush. 

The slaves from the forest-country, like all ne- 
groes, are more talkative by habit and less easily 
impressed by the subtleties of Nature. The only 
effect of the desert silence is to make them drop 
their voices a little. In camp, they talk almost 
continuously. This evening, in special, their 
voices were low and carried a haunting note of 
terror, but the chatter never ceased. 

Franklin drew near and listened. The slaves 
were distinctly ill at ease. From them the boy 
learned that this Oasis of the Four Palm-Trees 
was supposed to be the haunt of the female de- 
mons of the Hammada—four being the women’s 
number—which demons had the evil reputation 
of stealing camels at night, taking long rides on 
the panic-driven animals and bringing them back 
in the morning, exhausted and covered with sweat. 

This awe-inspired talk tallied strangely with 
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Franklin’s dream. Truly, mysterious things 
might happen in the Desert. He wanted to learn 
more. 

Swallowing his pride—for he had never yet 
descended to eating with the negroes—Franklin 
crawled to one of the two fires made by the slaves. 
Realizing from their pitying glances that he would 
not be driven away, he plunged his hand into the 
steaming bowl of cous-cous, drew out a fistful 
and made as good a meal as he could of the 
stodgy mixture, listening meanwhile, to the talk 
of the negroes. 

Finding that no one paid any attention to him, 
the boy crept away as soon as he had finished 
eating, so as to be out of the light of the camp- 
fire. It would be cold, presently, but he wanted 
to think quietly, where he could not be disturbed. 

In the moonlight, it was possible to see with a 
fair amount of clearness. While nearly all the 
camels have been turned out to the scanty pastur- 
age, two of the swiftest meharis were kneeling 
close to the larger fire of camel-dung around which 
the Touaregs were sitting. Both animals were 
saddled and a plentiful supply of forage had been 
placed before them. 

The boy’s revival that morning had evidently 
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put Si Ji’m’um on guard. Franklin felt that he 
was to be watched. But why? What was the 
Touareg’s plan? If he were seeking vengeance, 
a sword-stroke or a dagger-blow was easy; the 
boy was unarmed and could make no resistance. 

And then a word from the marabout returned 
to Franklin’s memory. 

‘You shall not be slain. You are to go into 
the Desert with Si Ji’m’um.’’ 

The boy’s brain, overtasked by the torture of 
his body, could not resolve the problem, and, 
though he had determined to keep awake, sleep 
overcame him. 

As on the night before, he had a vivid dream, 
but it lacked sequence and coherence. He wak- 
ened from it suddenly, to find a hand and arm 
placing by his side another pomegranate gourd, 
like to the first. 

This time the voice said: 

‘‘Drink, but stay awake! And remember!’’ 

The boy tried to turn on his elbow to see who 
it was that had brought the draught, but by the 
time he had succeeded in lifting his wrenched body 
there was no sign of movement to be seen. 

Remembering the benefit he had gained from 
the strange drink before, Franklin did not hesi- 
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tate. He drained the contents of the little gourd, 
and, as on the preceding night, had the same sen- 
sation of prickling in the scalp, the palms of the 
hands, and the soles of his feet. Also his brain. 
cleared, almost instantly. | 

As before, a terrible desire for sleep came over 
him, so powerful as almost not to be withstood. 
He could not get up and walk in order to keep 
awake, and this for two reasons: his legs were 
too weak to support his weight, and he did not 
want to attract attention to himself. 

He set himself anew to the unsolved problem— 
what was Si Ji’m’um’s plot?) With his thoughts 
stimulated by the Water of the Djinns, what had 
been obscure now became clear. 

It seemed to him that, at last he understood. 

The Touaregs had said that he should not be 
slain. Perhaps! But they had not said that he 
should not die! 

Such a trick of phrasing would be most charac- 
teristic of the Sons of the Desert. Slaying was an 
active thing, death was passive. 

Most probably it was to be again a test by the 
forces of Nature. He was to be taken out into 
the desert, that was sure. What for? Undoubt- 
edly, to be subjected to conditions and privations 
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far beyond his untrained strength. If he died in 
the Hammada, from exhaustion or from heat, it 
would be regarded as the will of Allah, not the 
direct act of any of the Sons of the Desert. 

Could this be the explanation of the Touareg 
decision? Was this Si Ji’m’um’s plot? 

Everything seemed to tend in this direction. 
This would explain why he had not been forced 
to do any work, why he had keen given nothing 
to do in the loading of the caravan, why there had 
been food and water on his mehari, and why he 
was kept isolated and yet under guard. He was 
in the hands of Allah, and no one should inter- 
fere. 

His death, sooner or later, was certain. He 
could not support the same hardship as these des- 
ert warriors, each man among whom had been 
picked for his endurance, and there was no doubt 
that Si Ji’m’um would increase the length of the 
days’ marches and reduce the quantity of food and 
water until his victim’s endurance should be over- 
passed. Yet no one could ever say that this ac- 
tion had been taken with intention to kill the pris- 
oner, since the other members of the caravan were 
making the same daily journeys and eating the 
same fare themselves. 
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He could only be saved if Allah miraculously 
made him stronger and more resistant to desert 
hardship than any Touareg in the party. That 
would be a miracle, indeed! ; 

This explanation—which might or might not be 
the true one—seemed to Franklin the certain one. 
He was doomed to death, to-day, to-morrow, or the 
next day, it mattered little. 

It must have been nearly midnight when the 
moon sank below the western sky. 

The very instant it disappeared, a high-pitched 
cry rang over the desert. It was not unlike the 
cry of a jackal, but had a long-drawn wail at the 
end, closing with a little upward catch. 

A burst of guttural exclamations came from 
the circle of negroes, sitting round the remains 
of their camp-fire : 

‘““Witch-ery! Witch-cry!’’ 

Not one of the slaves dared move. 

Franklin was keyed up to the most intense ex- 
citement. Something was happening! 

Thanks to the potion, the blood was coursing 
madly through his veins, and, in his state of half- 
drugged exaltation, he felt fit for anything. 

Then—was it real, or was it imagination?—he 
seemed to see dark shadows about him, and 
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around. Some touched earth, some floated, their 
heads bent down and forward as if confronting a 
strong wind. 

The air was full of a queer rushing sound, a 
damp cold draught sucked through the camp. 

Again that high-pitched shriek broke out; 
nearer, now. 

It was echoed, a second later, by the most ex- 
traordinary commotion among the camels. Their 
bubbling roars broke out confusedly, the queer 
cries having a falsetto break in them which the 
experienced Sons of the Desert recognized in- 
stantly as the note of panic. 

The unemotional Touaregs lost control of them- 
selves. The panic of the camels communicated 
itself to their masters. Instead of keeping their 
wits—for a camel stampede is a very real danger 
—they ran wildly this way and that, blundering 
into each other and shouting guttural orders 
which no one heard nor heeded. 

For the third time came that high-pitched cry, 
so near, that the negroes would no longer stay 
to abide the coming of whatever fearful thing was 
upon them. Uttering the primitive howl of their 
jungle, they leaped to their feet and ran franti- 
cally into the darkness. 
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At that very second, Franklin saw in a flash 
the exact scene of his dream. The camp was in 
confusion, the camels fleeing in a panic, the slaves 
running like straws before a sand-storm. 

Struggling to his feet, Franklin staggered for- 
ward, and, not quite sure in the excitement 
whether he was guided or not, suddenly found 
himself beside one of the saddled camels, which 
was just in the act of rising to its feet. 

Did he jump on the saddle, or was he lifted 
by some one? 

Which, in the thrill of the moment, he did not 
know, but, a moment later, he found himself upon 
the mehari’s back. 

The creature leaped to its feet, and bolted. 

Was this escape? 

Or was it a ride to death? 

Clutching madly and painfully to the saddle, ex- 
pecting to be thrown off at every step, Franklin, 
upon the back of the panic-maddened camel fled 
into the night. 
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CHAPTER XII 
A MASTER OF DEMONS 


A scarEp camel is about the most frightened 
thing on earth. It is utterly lacking in imagina- 
tion, but when something does occur to upset its 
nerves, it runs frantically, blindly, in a straight 
line from any place where it has started. Should 
there be a precipice in its way, the mehari will 
not halt, but will plunge right over. It will take 
the roughest ground at topmost speed, and, three 
times out of every four, it will end its wild career 
by breaking its leg. 

Despite the boy’s Kuropean and American 
training, the panic of the camel communicated it- 
self to him. He did not understand what had 
happened in that camp near the four palm-trees, 
any more than did the camel. He was as eager 
to get away from that demon-haunted spot as was 
the animal he bestrode. 

Not that the boy was in any state for steady 
and consecutive thinking. Although he was suf- 
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fering abominably, a sense of wild elation—born 
of the drug he had taken—exaggerated both his 
hopes and his terrors. 

Through this mad confusion of thought and de-. 
spite this gasping race into the black unknown, 
reason tried to resume her sway. That sense of 
logic which is simultaneously the curse and the 
blessing of occidental peoples pricked the lad’s 
brain. 

There must be some explanation! There must 
be some due cause for all these extraordinary 
events. 

As for magic—he had heard French officers 
laugh at much of that, and, like most Westerners, 
he regarded all occult matters as largely born of 
fraud. 

And yet— 

This sudden irruption of walking and floating 
shadows in the camp? He had seen them him- 
self! 

Those cries? He had heard them! 

And would the camels have stampeded, if there 
had been nothing to cause a panic? 

The Water of the Djinns, too! That had been 
real enough. He could feel it swirling through 
his veins, still. 
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But where had those pomegranate gourds come 
from? Who had placed them near him? 

And then, how, in the name of all that was won- 
derful, had it come about that he had dreamed of 
all this, two nights before? How could he have 
pictured in his dreams these places where he had 
never been: the sand-dunes shaped like an hour- 
glass, the Titan staircase of red rock? How could 
he have envisicned events which had not then 
happened? 

Yet, after all, was reason so sure a guide? Did 
logic explain everything? Franklin remembered 
that his father had possessed a good deal of re- 
spect for oriental mystery. 

Certainly strange things happened in the Des- 
ert. The Arabs were right about that! 

These thoughts gyrated in the boy’s brain, as 
the fear-maddened camel raced on. Fortunately, 
the boy was able to keep his seat, and, by the 
smoothness of the mehari’s stride, Iranklin 
rightly guessed that it was Si Ji’m’um’s own 
mount. 

Suddenly, a great wall of rock loomed up in 
front of them, and, as the boy was about to throw 
himself to the ground to avoid being smashed 
against that crag by the panic-driven beast, he 
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saw a narrow opening, right before him, into 
which the mehari dashed with unchecked speed. 

Between the black and beetling crags which rose 
high on every side, not a ray of moonlight pene- 
trated. Yet the racing-camel plunged on as 
though soft sand were beneath its feet, silent as 
a fox of the desert, swift as a shooting-star. 

These crags! 

They were the crags the boy had seen in his 
dream, and this was the camel he had bestridden 
in his vision! 

Franklin might have been less content, how- 
ever, had he known that he was penetrating to an 
eastern spur of that desolate and dreaded region 
known as In Ziz, which crosses obliquely the 
Waste of the Tanezrouft. 

Even panic, however overpowering, could not 
force a camel to maintain full speed over the 
ragged boulders and saw-tooth ledges of In Ziz. 
The long reaching stride of the mehari slackened 
to a moderate trot, and then to a walk. 

What hovered there? 

There, before him! 

Shadows! 

Again, as in the demon-haunted camp, appeared 
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strange inchoate figures of blackness, some touch- 
ing earth, others floating in the air, their forms 
leaning forward as if confronting a wind. 

Smitten with a new fear, the mehari turned sud- 
denly to the right, through an opening in the 
rocks, but, after a few steps, came to a sudden 
halt. 

A man stood full in the way, and his guttural 
word of command stopped the well-trained me- 
hari like a bullet. Another order, and the ani- 
mal dropped obediently to its knees. 

Franklin, who was not expecting the sudden 
movement, was pitched clear out of the saddle 
and into the arms of this man, who seemed to be 
expecting this contingency and who caught the 
boy as if his weight were nothing. 

By a glint of moonlight the boy recognized the 
tall form, the keen eyes, and the long forked stick, 
and, with a note of relief in his voice, he cried: 

‘(EP Arbil?? 

Since, like all the Touaregs, the me’allim was 
veiled, it was impossible for Franklin to judge 
by the expression of the eyes, alone, as seen 
vaguely in the moonlight, whether his new captor 
were friend or foe. 
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‘“‘You are not going to give me up to Si Ji- 
’m’um?’’ the lad pleaded. 

‘‘That is as Allah wills,’’ came the unsatisfying 
answer. ‘‘Yet,’’ he added, after a pause, ‘‘I have 
spent three days to free you from him.”’ 

Franklin puzzled over this statement a moment, 
then realized what it implied. Undoubtedly the 
recent mysterious happenings could be traced to 
El Arbi. 

‘‘Then it was you who helped me to escape?’’ 

‘‘T have helped you to leave Si Ji’m’um,”’ the 
me’allim corrected, so pointedly that Franklin 
could not help noticing El Arbi’s unwillingness 
to accept the issue as one of escape. 

‘May you be rewarded, both here and in Para- 
dise!’’ exclaimed the boy, with profound emphasis 
on every word of the Touareg phrase of thanks, 
‘‘How did you do it?’’ 

‘<The Desert sees strange things!’’ came the 
eryptic reply. 

Franklin was silenced. Evidently the water- 
finder did not intend to reveal either his methods 
or his objects. 

One thing, however, stood out clearly. The 
present intervention of the me’allim explained 
why he had not raised any objection to Si Ji- 
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’m’um’s demand, even after a favorable report 
had been returned from the marabout of the 
Z’faawabs. 

“‘But,’’ the boy objected, ‘‘the eyes of Si Ji- 
’m’um’s men will find me here. They have only 
to follow the track of the mehari. Can you pro- 
tect me from them?’’ 

‘“HKyes see only what they expect to see,’’ was 
the reply. ‘‘It is certain that Si Ji’m’um will 
never rest until he has found all his camels again. 
That may take one day, two days, three. So long 
as one camel is missing, he will be uneasy, for 
he will think that you may have escaped on that 
camel. But when he finds that none of the 
camels is missing, he will be content, for where 
could you be?’’ 

‘‘He will search, and find me here!”’ 

‘He will not search, and, if he did, he could 
not find you here. As for tracking you—see, the 
mehari you rode has been taken back to the ravine 
where it turned off, and something must have 
frightened it again, for it is running as fast as 
when it left the camp. Si Ji’m’um’s men will see 
tracks go straight through the ravine, they will 
follow, they will find the animal out upon the 
Tanezrouft—and the saddle will be empty.”’ 
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‘‘They’ll think I’ve been thrown off, and will 
look for me!’’ 

‘‘Why should they look? There is only one 
well near here, so far as Si Ji’m’um’s knowledge 
goes, and that is the well of the Four Palm-Trees. 
He will wait there nine days, should you try to 
return. If you do not return, it will be taken as 
a proof either that you have not the strength to 
reach the well again or that you do not know the 
way.’’ 

“‘And then?’’ 

‘“<Then Si Ji’m’um will be satisfied. If, after 
nine days, you do not come to the well, you must 
be dead. Indeed, three days would suffice. He 
will suppose that the Desert has slain you. How 
can he think otherwise? He can return to the 
camp and tell Sidi Bou Ibrahim that he does not 
know where you are, and it will not be snake- 
talk. 

‘‘Hiven if the panic had not happened, he would 
have deserted me, anyway!”’ 

‘‘Wither to-morrow or the next day. But he 
might have set a guard and thus prevented us 
from rescuing you.’’ 

“‘T owe you my life, El Arbi, as it is,’’ the boy 
sald gratefully. 
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“*¥You do not. No man gives life to another,’’ 
the me’allim answered, ‘‘all life is in the hands of 
Allah. As for death—a man’s fate is written on 
his forehead. We do what work is given us to 
do, and then—we go!”’ 

El Arbi’s refusal to accept thanks, and his ref- 
erence to the unexpectedness of death fell with 
a chill on Franklin’s spirits. Was he rejoicing 
too soon? Had he but passed from one master 
to another? He was as much a prisoner as be- 
fore. El Arbi could abandon him in the desert 
as easily as could Si Ji’m’um—after the transla- 
tion was done. 

‘‘The moon will soon be hiding,’’ said El Arbi. 
‘*You must mount, and quickly, though we have 
not far to go.’’ 

‘‘Mount!’’ cried Franklin despairingly. ‘‘If I 
have to get on a camel-saddle again, I’d rather 
die!’ 

‘“Not on a camel, on a horse.”’ 

Even so the boy cringed with dismay. His 
nerve-force was badly shattered. The hys- 
terical sobbing of utter collapse was not far 
away, but some reserve of racial pride came to 
his aid. With El Arbi’s aid, he staggered to his 
feet. 
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The reaction from the drug was setting in. 
His eyes were like pin-points. He reeked in a 
cold sweat. Yet he pulled himself together and 
set his lips tightly not to scream, when the me’al- 
lim lifted him. 

It was a brave effort, but the scream was bound 
to come, when the weight of his body came on 
his racked hips and thighs. Pain, sheer pain, 
had puffed and inflamed all his waist and the 
lower part of his body. 

To cover up this cry, of which he felt ashamed, 
Franklin turned to Hl Arbi and spoke bravely 
though with trembling lips. 

**T’l) keep up!’’ 

They rode on for some few minutes. Then the 
boy asked again: 

“You don’t think Si Ji’m’um will come here?’’ 

““Not here,’’ said the me’allim. ‘‘Look!’’ 

With a shuddering effort, for every nerve and 
muscle protested at movement, Franklin raised 
his head. 

A hundred yards away he saw a strong blue 
glow, almost the color of phosphorescence, which 
seemed to pour out of the ground. In the mid- 
dle of this blue fire a man was sitting. 
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The boy’s already overwrought senses shook at 
the sight. 

‘‘What is it?’’ he queried, half afraid, and not 
sure whether he were awake or dreaming. ‘‘Is 
it a demon?’’ 

*‘Tt is the master of them,’’ El Arbi replied. 
‘«This is Sidi Hamid ben Mosha, the marabout of 
the Z’faawab Arabs.’’ 

‘“Who accused me of sorcery?’’ 

‘He did not accuse you. Si Ji’m’um twisted 
the words of a slave.’’ 

““But he is my enemy!’’ objected Franklin, fear- 
ing that he was but being led from one trap to 
fall into another. 

‘“A marabout is no honest man’s enemy. His 
anger is only for the unbeliever.’’ 

This remark was not especially encouraging to 
the boy, and he rode on, silently. 

‘Are you afraid,’’ said El Arbi, as they ap- 
proached the marabout, ‘‘to go into that fire and 
salute the hand of Sidi Hamid ben Mosha?”’’ 

To be called a coward is an attack which few 
can stand, but Franklin had been taught that it is 
foolish to be forced into undesired action merely 
for fear of a sneer. 

‘‘Yes, I—I’m afraid!’’ the boy admitted. 
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‘CWhy?”? 

To that question, Franklin had no answer. 
How could he say that he was afraid of being 
burned, when the marabout was sitting in the 
very midst of the blue fire? And, as a roumi 
boy, he could not admit to any one that he was 
afraid of magic! 

“‘T am afraid,’’ he repeated, ‘‘but I will go.”’ 

El Arbi lifted the boy down from the saddle. 
This was another moment of excruciating pain, 
but Franklin gritted his teeth hard. With the 
me’allim’s arm to sustain him, he went forward 
to where the marabout was sitting. 

Entering the zone of blue fire, or light, or phos- 
phorescence, or whatever it was, Franklin felt 
absolutely nothing, no heat, no smell, not even— 
as he had half expected—a sense of magnetic 
intensity. 

He touched the marabout’s right hand with his 
own, then put his hand to his breast and after- 
wards kissed his own fingers, accompanying the 
gesture with one of the simpler forms of Arabic 
salutation. 

The marabout responded, and droned a long 
phrase which the boy rightly guessed to be a 
charm. Then he continued: 
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‘*You have come from the camp of Si Ji’m’um 
at the well of the Four Palm-trees?”’ 

**T have just come, O Sidi Hamid ben Mosha.’’ 

‘There was fear in the camp?”’ 

‘‘Black fear. The camels stampeded.’’ 

“¢And why?’’ 

Franklin hesitated. El Arbi had told him the 
marabout was a ‘‘master of demons.’’ It would 
not do to seem skeptical. 

‘“The slaves said that demons were there.’’ 

“What did you think?’’ 

*“T thought they were the shadows of demons,’’ 
the boy admitted, though it irked him to say so. 

““They were shadows. I sent them.’”? _ 

‘““The charms of Sidi Hamid ben Mosha are 
powerful.’’ 

‘They have taken you out of the hands of your 
enemy.’’ 

This was a chance for Franklin to display 
some of his Moslem learning. 

‘‘T have been told,’’ he said, ‘‘that it is writ- 
ten: ‘To correct an unjust sentence is better 
than to heal a wound.’ ”’ 

The marabout nodded, evidently pleased with 
the lad’s quotation from the Sayings of Moham- 
med. 
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‘‘T will heal your wounds, also. Go into the 
cave; El Arbi will show you where. Take this 
leaf. Chew it nine times and then spit it 
out. Do not swallow it. When you wake, you 
shall have food and water, the Water of the 
Djinns.’’ 

‘Then it was you who sent that, too?’’ 

‘‘Not by the hands of shadows. I could have 
done so, but the slave who helped you was one 
of El Arbi’s r’tassin. Now, go, and be healed. 
You are weaker than you know. Had you been 
one day more with Si Ji’m’um, you would have 
gone to your own place.’’ 

This phrase silenced Franklin, for he realized 
that the marabout had by no means forgotten that 
his prisoner was an unbeliever. 

Then Sidi Hamid ben Mosha leaned forward 
and touched the boy’s eyes. Instantly the eye- 
lids closed as though a heavy weight had been 
laid on them, although his spirit remained active. 
The sensation was not unpleasant. It was like 
the bodily repose of sleep and the wakefulness of 
dreaming, combined. 

‘““Take him!’’ said the marabout. 

Instantly Franklin felt himself lifted in El 
Arbi’s arms and carried away. Judging by the 
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motion, the path sloped steadily downwards. 
The distance was fully a mile, and from the sonor- 
ity of the footsteps of El Arbi, the boy knew 
that it was all the time underground. 

Presently the water-finder stopped, and, still 
holding Franklin in one arm, pulled his jellabah 
from him. 

“Do not be afraid,’’ he said. ‘‘The water is 
hot, but it will not hurt you.’’ 

And, without an instant’s hesitation, he laid 
the boy in a rock-hollow which evidently had been 
scooped out to forma bath. At the same time, he 
touched the boy’s eyelids with the tips of his 
fingers. 

**You can look, now,’’ he said. 

Franklin gasped with the shock of the hot 
water, and opened his eyes. 

Overhead there was a cleft in the rock, through 
which the last rays of the dying moonlight filtered 
down. He lay, as he had guessed, in a rock-hol- 
low. Below him was a little ledge, brimming a 
vast pool, whose extent faded away in the shad- 
ows.! The water smelt strongly of phosphorus 

1 There are many of these hot springs in the Sahara. In the 


oasis of Sidi Harazem, the author was able to dive and swim 
in comfort in one of these. It was a subterranean grotto, several 
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and was highly effervescent, bubbling almost like 
champagne. 

There were potent curative properties in the 
water, undoubtedly, for the lad felt the stiffness 
in his limbs greatly relieved. But he was not in 
the bath many minutes when El Arbi lifted him 
out, and laid him on a mat, near by. From some 
recess he brought food and drink, but it was with 
difficulty that Franklin could swallow. He fell 
asleep, a half-chewed morsel still in his mouth. 

He slept the rest of that night and all next 
day, for it was again night when he wakened. 

Again El Arbi took him to the rock-bath, but 
the boy was able to walk, unsupported. The long 
rest, the food, and the medicinal bath had worked 
wonders. . 

‘*T don’t wonder,’’ remarked Franklin, ‘‘that 
this place has the reputation of being haunted by 
demons. It’s hot enough here to be one of the 
gates to the world of Eblis.”’ 

‘Tt is not one of those gates,’’ replied El Arbi, 
gravely. ‘‘This is one of King Solomon’s pools. 
The water will remain hot here, always.”’ 


caverns communicating with each other, and also with a pool 
in the open air. The water was sulphurous and as hot as one 
could bear with comfort. F. R—W. 
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‘“Why?’’ queried the lad, scenting a legend. 
‘What has Solomon to do with it?’’ 

“One time,’’ the me’allim answered, ‘‘the Great 
King Solomon, he who held the Seal which made 
all the genii, the djinns, and the afreets obey him, 
ordered some genii to carry to a distant pool 
of healing an old beggar whom the King had 
found eaten up by leprosy, at the door of a 
mosque. 

(One of the most curious things of Moslem 
legends is their utter lack of the historical sense. 
Thus King Solomon is frequently spoken of as 
a follower of Mohammed, although he lived six- 
teen hundred years before the Prophet.) 

““The genii grumbled at this order, declaring 
that the leper was unclean and that they did not 
wish to lift him in their arms. But who were 
mere genii to dispute the bidding of King Solo- 
mon! Their punishment was immediate. 

‘““To humble them for their pride and to teach 
them to obey, the Great King banished those 
genii to the deep caverns under the earth, there 
to feed the fires which heat the springs of heal- 
ing. In order that they should neither see, hear, 
nor speak of anything which might happen at 
these springs of healing, he deprived the disobe- 
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dient genii of sight, of hearing, and of the gift of 
speech. 

‘‘Because of this, their fellow genii have never 
been able to inform these slaves below ground of 
the death of their taskmaster. Not knowing King 
Solomon to be dead and supposing him to be im- 
mortal like themselves, the disobedient genii 
continue to feed the fires below ground, and 
if Allah so wills, they will do so for all eter- 
nity.’’ 

Franklin would have liked to comment on the 
historical error in the story, but he knew better 
than to express a criticism of any tradition in 
which the name of King Solomon appeared. So 
he contented himself with answering: 

‘Tt is a pity that one cannot give thanks to the 
genii, since they cannot hear. The water they 
have heated has done me a lot of good. I can 
even walk a little, now.’’ 

El Arbi would not agree to this. Just as the 
marabout had done, he laid his fingers on the 
lad’s eyelids, closing them, and then picked the 
boy up in his arms. Thus, unseeing, Franklin 
was carried back to the ravine amid the rocks of 
In Ziz, where the marabout had been sitting in 
blue fire. There Sidi Hamid ben Mosha was 
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awaiting them, with three horses already sad- 
dled. 

The moon was low on the horizon, and the three 
left at once, following a passage which was a per- 
fect maze amid huge magses of riven rock. The 
defile twisted and turned, apparently at random, 
but El Arbi led the way without hesitation. The 
three riders emerged from this chaotic outcrop 
of ragged rocks upon a plain of hard sand, just 
as the moon set. The exit from In Ziz had been 
timed perfectly. 

Franklin was an accomplished horseman. Sore 
and tired though he was, the high Arab saddle 
seemed like an arm-chair to him after the brutal 
discomfort of the Touareg camel-saddle. The 
motion of the horse was a movement of delight, 
compared to the malignant rolling, pitching, and 
jolting of a trotting camel. Had he not been so 
terribly pulled down by the suffering of the me- 
hari trip he would have enjoyed nothing better 
than this long stretching gallop over the hard sand 
of the Lower Tanezrouft in the starlight and 
the coolness of early morning. Even the freezing 
chill of the dawn-wind seemed endurable when 
the blood was astir. 

Accustomed as the boy was to the endurance of 
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Arab horses, he was amazed when noontime came 
and no halt was made. Surely this was pressing 
good steeds beyond their powers. 

By mid-afternoon they were approaching a sec- 
ond line of rocky hills, and Franklin rightly 
guessed that water would be found there. He 
could see no reason for the steady speed, main- 
tained, for the horses had been watered at In 
Ziz, and there was no sign of pursuit. 

Franklin rejoiced intensely in the thought that 
Si Ji’m’um had been thrown off the track. He 
pictured how the Touareg would finally round up 
all his camels and would return to the home en- 
campment with the assured conviction that his 
would-be victim was lying dead on the desert, on 
a desert so desolate, that there would be nei- 
ther vultures to peck his flesh, nor jackals to 
erunch his bones. 

Withal, here he was, alive and recovering. 

‘“‘Timissao!’’ suddenly announced El Arbi, 
pointing in front of him, and Franklin recognized 
the name as that of a very important well on 
the border of the Tanezrouft. 

The soil beneath their horses’ feet began to 
change. The hard, flat sand of the Waste gave 
place to rocks and boulders, and, before long, El 
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Arbi reined up at the brink of a dry wady, the 
opposite side of which was walled by a rocky 
ridge. Below them was the well. 

Four horses were tethered there, and four men 
squatted on the sand. Even at that distance, 
Franklin could see that they were Touaregs. 

Had Si Ji’m’um cut them off? Were they to be 
caught, after all? 

The boy pulled up suddenly and made as though 
to dash back into the desert. 

Hl Arbi caught the gesture and reassured him. 

‘‘Those are my r’tassin,’’ he declared. ‘‘We 
will camp here.’’ 

A little while before, Franklin had been sym- 
pathizing with the horses, wondering when a halt 
would come. After the halt had been made, he 
was in a fever of impatience to be off again. He 
was in mortal terror lest Si Ji’m’um would fol- 
low. The Wells of Timissao were the nearest 
watering-place south of the haunted Well of the 
Four Palms. What was more likely than that 
the Touareg noble should seek him there? With 
his racing meharis, it would take Si Ji’m’um but 
a few hours to cross the corner of the Tanezrouft 
from In Ziz. And if he should chance to find the 
tracks of the three horses! 
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When the boy expressed his fears to El Arbi, 
however, the me’allim shook his head. 

‘‘Where Sidi Hamid ben Mosha is,’’ came the 
reply, ‘‘no enemy can draw near. Consider the 
Z’faawab’s. They are a weak tribe, few in num- 
ber. They cannot stand against the Touaregs, 
or against other Bedouins. Yet they never lose 
a battle. Why? Because Sidi Hamid ben Mosha 
can always tell, from far away, when danger 
threatens his people, and so they can never be 
taken by surprise.’’ 

‘“‘T don’t understand,’’ protested Franklin. 
““You are a Touareg; yet you rescue me from 
Si Ji’m’um. Sidi Hamid ben Mosha is a 
Z’faawab, an enemy, and in league with demons; 
yet you make a friend of him. Besides all that, 
he helps you to rescue me. Why?”’ 

‘“*«Who waits long enough at night-time,’ ’’ El 
Arbi quoted the desert proverb, ‘‘ ‘will see the 
landscape by sunrise at last.’ ’’ And he contin- 
ued, ‘‘ Now, drink and rest, for the water of Tim- 
issao is good. The moon will be bright to-night, 
and we will start early.’’ 

Happily for the boy, he found shade under a 
cliff and slept soundly all day. By evening he 
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WHERE THE SLAVE CARAVANS MET. 


In the meagre pasture lands near the wells of In Ouzel, a few herds 
still maintain a half-starved existence on the borders 
of the awful Tanezrouft. 


Courtesy of Capt. A. H. W. Haywood. 
ALL THAT Is LEFT OF IN OUZEL. 


These Touareg hoyels, so low that one must enter them by crawling on 
hands and knees, alone remain of a once important caravan center, 
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was much refreshed and a good deal of his camel- 
soreness had passed away. 

The evening journey was not a hard one. For 
forty miles south of Timissao, the trail runs along 
a sandy valley, about half a mile wide, and is 
walled in by rocky hills. The sand is hard and 
good for travel. The party of horsemen—now 
increased to seven by the addition of the four 
r’tassin—covered these forty miles at good speed, 
and reached a small well at the foot of Jebel el 
Terik before the moon went down. 

During this halt, Franklin made bold to inquire 
from El Arbi as to their destination. The journey 
to the southward was taking the boy steadily 
farther and farther away from the nearest French 
garrison posts. I 

““You are going to the place where we choose 
to take you,’’ was the me’allim’s curt answer. 
‘“‘What more do you need to know? But, since 
there is no secret in the matter, I will tell you 
that our next camp will be at In Ouzel.’’ 

“‘In Ouzel,’’ the boy repeated. ‘‘I’ve heard 
of that place before.”’ 

‘‘Probably,’’ said the me’allim dryly. ‘‘It is 
the meeting-point for the slave caravans.”’ 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE SLAVE CARAVAN 


THIS was an unexpected jolt! Bound for the 
meeting-place of the slave caravans? What did 
this imply? 

Franklin knew that it would be useless to ask 
El Arbi. Surely the me’allim did not intend to 
sell him for a slave! Death at the hands of Si 
Ji’m’um would be almost better than that! 

With dawn, the remaining fifty miles to In 
Ouzel was begun. It was a hard trip. There 
was a wind, which, although not high enough to 
be called a sand-storm, drove a cloud of particles 
before it. The horses’ nostrils were bleeding— 
for they are not protected against blowing sand 
as are the nostrils of camels—and Franklin suf- 
fered in the same way. 

For the first thirty miles, the ground rose 
steadily in a plateau, rocky and full of boulders. 
Then it sloped sharply to the south, into a re- 
gion of soft white sand. Camels would have 
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crossed this without any difficulty. Not so 
horses. The riders had to dismount and flounder 
through the sand, sinking to the knee at every 
step, while the horses floundered after. Fortu- 
nately, the wind had dropped. ; 

‘“When the wind is high,’’ said El Arbi, ‘‘this 
is an evil crossing. Even meharis will not face 
it, and all travel must be done at night. (It is 
but seldom, in the desert, that there is any wind 
at night). This sand is very sharp. It will cut 
a veil to shreds in a short ride.’’ 

Franklin did not answer. He was not feeling 
in friendly mood toward the me’allum. The ref- 
erence to the slave caravan had disturbed him 
even more than he was willing to admit to him- 
self. 

Then, too, there was something singularly sin- 
ister about this region. Low hills, to the east, 
bordered the stretch of soft sand, and these hills, 
reflecting the afternoon sun, shone hard and harsh 
as if the face of them were covered with a blue- 
black enamel. 

When the wind from the Hoggar mountains— 
especially during the period of the melting snows 
—hblows on these hills, its slight moisture acts on 
the superheated rocks and draws out from them 
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the iron and the manganese which they contain, 
thus forming an oxidized ironstone crust. Be- 
neath this metallized skin the soft stone crumbles 
away, so that, sometimes, the ironstone crust is 
as sonorous as the skin of a drum. 

There are mountains—such as the Jebel War’rh 
—which give out great humming notes that may 
be heard miles away, and these notes are believed 
to presage the coming of a caravan. So close 
and compact is this blue-black ironstone, that, in 
the Tummo Mountains, the Tubbus use nodules 
of this material as drinking-cups. 

On the farther side of this sandy region, bor- 
dered by the sinister blue-black hills, suddenly the 
horsemen came to a hard ridge, and turned to the 


left along it. This was evidently an old trav- 
eled road, for the whole way was littered with 


skeletons. 

““You see these bones?’’ commented El Arbi. 
‘‘What skeletons are they?’’ 

‘‘Human,’’ replied Franklin, who could not re- 
fuse to answer. ‘‘I had already noticed that. 
Generally, on a caravan route, one sees a lot of 
camel bones and a very few human ones. Here, 
they’re all human!’’ 

‘‘What kind?”’ 
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The boy looked more closely. It was impos- 
sible to ride a hundred yards without passing one 
or more. 

‘“They’re. pretty small,’’ he remarked. 

‘“They are the bones of children,’’ the me’allim 
rejoined, ‘‘and, if you notice, they lie just as 
they fell. Neither vulture nor jackal has 
touched them. The sand, alone, has polished 
their bones.’’ 

‘Why only of children?’’ 

‘“‘Child slaves,’’ explained El Arbi. ‘‘The 
slave trade in the desert was different from the 
slave trade in the jungle. On the Guinea Coast, 
the Portuguese slave-drivers used to take men 
and women as well as children, and drive them 
long journeys under the lash of slave whips. 
The negroes had to be kept chained, and starved, 
otherwise they would have risen against their 
captors or run away into the jungles. 

‘<The slave caravans of North Africa were com- 
posed only of children. It was seldom that any 
child older than twelve years, or younger than 
six years, was: taken. They were not chained. 
They were not ill-used. They were not driven 
with whips. There was no need. 

‘‘Once they were out upon the desert, four hun- 
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dred or more of them, they would be shown, upon 
the horizon, the point to which they were to go, 
and told to get there as best they could. What 
else could they do? Where else could they go?. 
The only food was with the caravan. The only 
water would be found at the wells where the slave- 
traders were. So they staggered on.’’ 

‘‘But didn’t a great many of them die?’’ que- 
ried Franklin. 

The me’allim pointed to the skeletons which 
strewed the old slave-road. 

‘You see that they did! Though hunger is a 
strong whip and thirst a keener one, it was not 
enough, always, to drive the children the last few 
miles of the road. They dropped, exhausted; 
where they dropped, they died.”’ 

‘‘But,’’ cried Franklin, ‘‘that way, the trad- 
ers would lose the goods they were to sell.’’ 

“‘Tt made scant difference. They had paid very 
little for the children. Often the chief of a ne- 
gro village would give a trader the right to take 
all the children he wanted, in return for a necklace 
of beads or a steel knife. Almost any negro 
mother would sell a child for a handful of salt. 
Sometimes the traders paid nothing, preferring to 
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fight for their gains; then they would plunder a 
whole village and take the children. 

‘‘Hiven if two out of every three children died 
on the way north, the sale of the remaining third 
would give the traders much gold. The slave- 
caravans generally halted either at Murzuk or 
Ghat, these being the towns where the slave-mer- 
chants from Tripoli, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, 
and Europe came to buy. In Ouzel was an impor- 
tant place once, for the slave-road which goes to 
Timbuctoo, there crossed the road going up to 
Ghat. 

““See,’’ the me’allim continued, pointing before 
him. ‘‘There is a slave caravan coming to In 
Ouzel now.’’ 

“Does slave-running go on still?’’ queried 
Franklin, more in hope of gaining information 
than because he did not know. 

‘Why should it not?’’ queried El Arbi, with a 
touch of indignation in his voice. ‘‘The roumis 
do not like it, and they say that they own our 
country. ‘Own’ is a big word. They may own it, 
but they do not dare to travel in it, except in 
armies! Does a man own his garden if he is 
afraid to go out alone and pick a fruit in it? 
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‘‘Why do the roumis oppose our slave-trade? 
Is it because they hate slavery? That is snake- 
talk. Itis not so. Ihave been in the Oued R’hir, 
and I know! It is only because their kind of 
slavery is different from ours, and because they 
think they must be copied in everything they do! 

‘‘We buy our slaves and pay for them. We 
give them food in plenty, we let them build their 
own houses, we let them choose their own wives, 
and raise their own families, we give them free- 
dom if they are deserving, and they have so little 
work to do that they are idle most of the time. If 
we had fewer slaves, we should have to ill-treat 
them, to make them work hard. With plenty of 
slaves, every One is happy. 

‘‘But I have been in the settled villages of the 
north, and I have seen the roumi slavery of your 
people. You do not buy your workers to be 
slaves, but is that for their sakes? No! It is 
that you may escape the need of caring for them. 
When our slaves are ill, we help them; you dis- 
miss your ill workers at once. You do not whip 
them, but you say ‘Work, or go; and if you do you 
will find no more work and you will starve’; hun- 
ger is a worse whip than a knotted lash. When 
one of our slaves grows too old to work, he has 
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food and shelter till he dies; when one of your 
workers gets old, you turn him out like a dog. 
We have kind masters and harsh masters; you 
have kind employers and harsh employers. Our 
slaves love their masters, and would fight for 
them, gladly, but, from what I have seen in the 
Oued R’hir, not many of your workers would 
fight for love of their employers.’’ 

To Franklin this was an entirely new view of 
the problem, for he had always taken it for 
granted that slavery was a bad thing, without 
even thinking it out for himself. Now he tried to 
answer this criticism: 

‘‘Workers are not slaves. They can refuse to 
work, if they choose.’’ 

‘*So can slaves,’’ retorted El] Arbi. ‘‘They will 
be whipped, if they do refuse; the workers will 
be forced out of work and by lack of it, starved. 
There is not much to choose.’’ 

‘‘But our workers have rights and liberties. 
They can vote—’’ and Franklin launched into a 
description of European political systems, in 
which, by trying to simplify the complicated sub- 
ject and to put it into desert language, he became 
hopelessly mixed up. He was actually glad when 
their near approach to the slave caravan gave 
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him an opportunity to change the topic and to 
slip out of the tangle. 

Compared with the caravans of olden times, 
this was a very small affair. It consisted of only 
four Arabs, each mounted on a good horse, four 
meharis for the crossing of the sandy wastes, and 
twenty baggage-camels, carrying forage, provi- 
sions and water. Immediately behind the two 
leading Arabs straggled twenty-two negro chil- 
dren, most of them ten or twelve years of age. 

The children had already walked over six hun- 
dred miles, but, so far as Franklin could see, they 
were not ill-used. They were thinner than ne- 
groes usually are, but that was to be expected. 
They were barefoot, but that was no hardship, 
since they had never worn shoes. Their cloth- 
ing was scanty—being merely the dark-blue gui- 
née cotton cloth of the tropics—but cumbersome 
clothing would only have worried them. Two of 
the camels carried bundles of old jellabahs which 
were thrown to the children for use on cold nights. 

The slave-traders cast glances of dark suspi- 
cion on Franklin, as the little party of seven can- 
tered up, and only the presence of the me’allim 
and the r’tassin kept them from killing him, at 
sight. Slavery is forbidden in the French Sahara, 
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and the punishment for slave-running is heavy. 
An informer would meet with scant mercy. 

One of the slave-traders rode immediately to 
the side of El Arbi, and began to speak to him 
in a low voice. For a moment, Franklin had a 
little twinge of uneasiness, than he remembered 
that only children were enslaved in North Africa, 
so that his fear of being sold as a slave was 
groundless. Yet he could hear enough of the con- 
versation to know that the slave-trader was urg- 
ing upon the me’allim that the roumi witness to 
a slave-running should be slain. He caught the 
last words: 

““The tongue of a boy is as long as the tongue 
of a man!’’ 

Always ready to speak in his own defence, 
Franklin leaned forward over the neck of his 
horse: 

“Tt is true,’’? he said, addressing the slave- 
trader, ‘‘that if I were with my own people, I 
would try to free those children and take them 
back to their own homes. But I am the guest of 
El Arbi. There is a desert proverb: ‘The eye 
of the guest sees only what his host shows’. If 
El Arbi wishes that I should not have seen the 
caravan, I have not seen it. It is an oath.’’ 
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The Arab—who was not veiled like the Toua- 
regs—peered closely and fiercely into the lad’s 
face. 

‘“‘Roumi snake-talk!’’? he answered contemptu- 
ously. 

But here the marabout interfered. 

‘‘No,’’ he said. ‘‘It is not snake-talk. It is 
given to me to know the false from the true.’’ 

The slave-trader looked reverently yet suspi- 
ciously at the marabout and put a low question to 
El Arbi. 

“<Tt is Sidi Hamid ben Mosha,’’ answered the 
me’allim, in a clear voice, ‘‘he who is known as 
the Master of Demons.”’ 

The Arab pushed his horse forward and saluted 
the marabout submissively; then, without another 
look at Franklin, returned to his caravan. 

A few minutes ride brought them to In Ouzel. 
The boy had expected to find a settlement of some 
size, but In Ouzel proved to be nothing more than 
a couple of dozen Arab hovels, made of the with- 
ered branches of desert mimosa and_ lightly 
thatched with coarse grass. Over these roofs, in 
a few cases, some aged and weather-beaten goat- 
skins had been thrown. 

These hovels, which were lower and smaller 
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than the Bedouin tents, were not more than two 
and a half feet high at the sides, and only four 
feet high in the centre. One could only enter 
them by crawling in, on hands and knees; inside, 
one could not stand upright. 

They had dismounted, and the r’tassin had be- 
gun to unsaddle the horses, when the me’allim ut- 
tered a single word: 

““Wait!’’ 

Sidi Hamid ben Mosha was standing in a curi- 
ous attitude, his feet together, his hands pressed 
close to his sides. Between the folds of his black 
veil, only the whites of his eyes were visible. So 
he stood, some minutes, then his pose relaxed. 

‘‘Saddle again,’’ he said. ‘‘We will not rest 
here. I have spoken with the souls of two evil- 
minded men.’’ 

‘You will go on?’’ queried El Arbi. He was 
evidently surprised, but equally clearly, he ad- 
mitted the supremacy of the marabout. 

‘‘We go on to Es Souk,’’ was the reply, and he 
added some words in the special language used 
by the me’allim. 

The r’tassin resaddled without comment or 
question. The word of Sidi Hamid ben Mosha 
was all-powerful. Whatever, in his wisdom, 
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seemed best to do, they were glad to follow. 

So, within a few minutes after their arrival at 
In Ouzel, merely after watering the horses, the 
seven riders set out for Hs Souk, one of the three 
‘‘mysterious cities of the desert.”’ 

This city, now lost, abandoned and almost un- 
known, was once the capital of the Songhoi (or 
Sonhrai) Empire, which, for centuries, domi- 
nated Africa. The Songhois had the reputation 
of being the most churlish, inhospitable, savage 
and sullen race in all the Dark Continent. 

Originally Soudanese negro warriors, they were 
led westward in the Sixth century by Dialliaman, 
an Arab adventurer. They swept the whole of 
the southern border of the Sahara, forcing the 
desert tribes of the north to pay tribute, and the 
jungle tribes of the south to submit to slavery. 
They intermarried with the Touaregs and with 
the Arabs, inheriting the vices of both. Thus, 
to their native sullen savagery, they added the 
treachery of the Touareg and the fanaticism of 
the Arab. 

Their first capital was at Gao, now an important 
French garrison and trading center, and which 
is situated on a northerly bend of the Niger. 
They reached westward and built a city at Jenné. 
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During the eleventh century they were converted 
to Islam, and became fanatics of the deepest dye. 

While they were still at Gao, Timbuctoo (which 
was then on the banks of the Niger) was settled 
as a permanent encampment by the Touaregs. 
Its position, in those days, was of the utmost im- 
portance. There, the Niger touches the desert. 
At that point, ‘‘camel and canoe meet.’’ It was 
the greatest caravan point in Africa, perhaps in 
all the world. 

The prize was too rich to remain undisputed. 
The Mandingo negroes took it from the Touaregs, 
the Arabs from them, and the Touaregs got it 
back again. Then the Songhoi drove out the Tou- 
aregs, and though, many a time after, the Toua- 
regs came down and plundered the city, they 
never held it again. Those desert warriors hated 
a settled place, and trade meant nothing to them. 
In the fifteenth century, Sunni Ali, the Songhoi 
conqueror, and his equally famous son, Askia, 
made the Songhoi Empire the glory of Africa, 
and raised Timbuctoo to a capital of fabulous 
wealth. Ivory, gold, gams, and slaves poured 
through its marts continually. 

Though Timbuctoo, to-day, is but a collection 
of mud huts, a conglomeration of sandy brown 
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flat-roofed buildings, with but three scrawny 
palm-trees in the entire place, it was once a city 
of verdure. It was a common sight to see a 
hundred thousand camels grazing in the great 
pasture areas around the city; trees were planted 
all along the banks of the mighty Niger, up which 
came an endless procession of barges; the houses 
were famous for their gardens; the great open- 
air University of Sankoré—which had over three 
thousand students in Moslem law, theology, and 
medicine—was taught by ‘‘scholars chosen by 
Allah, whose wise words were delivered under 
the shade of spreading carob-trees.’’ How im- 
possible do such words sound now! 

The mysterious riches of Timbuctoo excited the 
envy of all other countries, and at last Kl Man- 
sur (the Conqueror), who was known as ‘‘the 
dagger of Allah,’’ led a powerful army across 
the desert—a feat never done before and never 
attempted again. Though he reached Timbuctoo 
with but a handful of emaciated men, the grim 
old warrior attacked that powerful city, mounting 
the scaling ladders himself among the first. 

The Moors were outnumbered ten to one, but 
they possessed firearms, and this evened the odds. 
Moreover every soldier among them was a vet- 
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eran of many wars, many of their officers had been 
trained in strategy, in Europe, and El Mansur 
was an extraordinary leader. The battle raged, 
night and day, for five days, but when it was 
ended, the Songhoi power was broken, never to 
be restored. Timbuctoo, Jenné, and Gao fell un- 
der the hands of the Moors. 

Yet Timbuctoo is a long way from Marrakech, 
the religious capital of Morocco, and a still longer 
distance from Fez, the political capital. The 
bleak heights of the Atlas Mountains and the arid 
awfulness of the Sahara lie between. When El 
Mansur died, there was no Moroccan sultan pow- 
erful enough to make his arm felt across a thou- 
sand miles of sand, nor daring enough to lead an- 
other army across the desert. 

The pasha of Timbuctoo revolted against his 
sultan, and, with the aid of Moorish musketeers 
who had been left by El Mansur, he set up a 
kingdom which became known as the Ruma or 
Stranger Kingdom. 

The Moorish musketeers were but adventurers. 
They oppressed the negro tribes, robbed the cara- 
vans, plundered the barges, overtaxed the mer- 
chants, and made Timbuctoo a reproach in the 
marts of trade. Then they quarreled among 
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themselves, and the merchants revolted and slew 
every Moor in the city. Merchants are not war- 
riors, however, and the people of Timbuctoo soon 
found themselves worse off than before, for the 
city was now open to the raids of those pirates of 
the desert—the Touaregs. Only by payment of 
an exorbitant tribute could any peace be obtained, 
and every caravan coming to Timbuctoo was com- 
pelled to bring a small army as its convoy. 

Even as late as the days of El Mansur, the 
Niger flowed under the very walls of Timbuctoo 
—though it was already beginning to retreat. 
The Songhois had built wharves and quays on 
the river-side, rude structures indeed and always 
in disrepair, yet sufficient for the purpose. But 
when the despotic power of the Songhois died out, 
ruin fell upon Timbuctoo. Since there was no 
king, there was no army; since there was no army, 
there was no slave-gathering; since the merchants 
were constantly plundered by Touaregs, they had 
no money to buy slaves, since there were few 
slaves, there was no manual labor done. Always 
Timbuctoo had been compelled to fight against the 
Desert. When slavery ceased, the victory of the 
Desert became certain. 

First the sand began to choke the little tribu- 
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tary rivers which ran down towards the Niger, 
and then it invaded the pasture-lands. Acre by 
acre, all the verdure was swallowed. On crept 
the sand, on and on, around the city, through the 
city, and began to lay its destructive touch on the 
wharves and quays. First the river began to 
silt up, so that barges could not come near, and 
since there was no labor to do the necessary 
dredging, the river-side was abandoned. LEver 
and ever the sand drifted down, until the wharves 
and quays were buried and hidden, and a huge 
sand-dune stood where deep-laden barges had 
floated two centuries before. 

The Niger is a powerful stream, half a mile 
wide near Timbuctoo—which is almost a thousand 
miles from its mouth—but the sand was more pow- 
erful still. It fought with the river and it con- 
quered. Back, and ever back, the Desert pushed 
the stream, until, to-day, Timbuctoo is more than 
five miles away from the river bank, and the once 
great city is little more than a large collection of 
small houses half-buried in a waste of sand. 

A new Timbuctoo is rising on the bank of the 
river near Kabara (the part of the old city); 
French engineers are wrestling with the Desert to 
make it keep its proper distance; camel and canoe 
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meet again, as they did in the Songhoi days; and 
five million dollars’ worth of trade is handled an- 
nually by the caravans which still come to Tim- 
buctoo. 

Almost to the very last, the Songhoi and the 
Touaregs between them maintained the old tra- 
dition of the Mysterious City. No stranger was 
allowed to set his foot therein. The first Euro- 
pean who ever visited the city was Major Gordon 
Laing, who (in Arab disguise) spent some weeks 
in Timbuctoo in 1826; he was murdered on his 
homeward way. Three other explorers, Caillé, 
Barth, and Lenz, followed his footsteps at various 
dates during the century. In 1893 a handful of 
French marines, seven white men in all, seized 
the city which, centuries before, had resisted the 
attack of an army of two hundred thousand men. 
Ten years later, Timbuctoo became a part of 
the French colony of the Upper Senegal and 
Niger. In 1923 a French party, under Audouin- 
Debreuil, actually reached Timbuctoo in a motor- 
car, with caterpillar wheels, in which the desert 
had been crossed, the route by the Hoggar Moun- 
tains having been taken. 

Yet, while Timbuctoo and Gao have become gar. 
rison posts, with a postal and telegraph service, 
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where little steamers puff proudly by the new- 
built wharves, from which a regular aeroplane 
service is maintained with France, and a regular 
hydroplane service down the Niger to the coast, 
Es Souk, far in the desert, remains untouched in 
her loneliness and her isolation. The Touaregs 
still hold one of the Three Mysterious Cities of 
the Songhoi Empire. 

What do they hold? 

Ruins! 

A greater than any human empire has besieged 
Es Souk, a foe which no force of arms can 
stem. 

The Desert, the invisible Desert has advanced 
upon the city, has ambushed it in sand-dunes and 
stormed it with scorching winds. 

The buildings have crumbled. The pasture- 
lands are buried under a winding-sheet of sand. 
The streams are dry. Only a few wells remain, 
and they would give but little water were it not 
that the me’allim maintain them rigorously. 

By an old tradition, Es Souk is the gathering 
place for the me’allum both of the Western Sa- 
hara and of the Soudan. The ruins have historic 
memories for Songhoi and for Touaregs. Even 
the Bedouin Arabs—though it was never held by 
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them—respect Es Souk, for as yet the hand of 
the infidel has not been stretched over it. 

Twice a year, the ‘‘men of water-wisdom’’ from 
all parts of the desert go to Ks Souk to exchange 
reports with regard to the condition of wells in 
the Sahara. Thus each me’allum knows of the 
work done by his fellows, learns what wells have 
become so silted that they must be abandoned, 
what new wells have been dug, and what new 
prospects have been opened up along the lines of 
underground water-courses. 

Not everything is told. It is tacitly under- 
stood that the me’allim of each racial group shall 
retain secrecy over a large part of their local 
knowledge; the information they give, even to 
members of their own craft, is only general. 
Thus while the Touareg me’allim will know the 
Western Sahara in minute detail, they will only 
know superficially the rich water-wealth of Trip- 
oli, which is the secret of the Tubbu me’allim, 
or the amazing prehistoric irrigation canals east 
of the A’ir, which the Soudanese water-finders 
control. 

On arriving in the streets of ruined Es Souk, 
where, in many places, the sand lay even with the 
flat roofs of the houses, El Arbi led the way to 
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one of these ruined buildings. It was kept in a 
habitable condition, the sand had been dug away 
from the interior, and a goatskin roof had been 
stretched over one of the rooms. The four r’tas- 
sin followed their leader, but Sidi Hamid ben 
Mosha spurred his horse to another quarter of 
the town. 

After the evening mea, the me’allim drew from 
the hood of his jellabah the maps and papers 
which had been taken from Franklin’s father. He 
laid them on the stone floor, and looked fixedly 
at the boy. 

The time had come for a decision. 

*““No one will disturb you here,’’ said Hl Arbi 
quietly. ‘‘You have said that to translate these 
writings will take you much time. You shall have 
all the time you want. You will stay in Es Souk 
until the work is done.’’ 

Franklin had expected some development along 
this line, ever since he had found out that his res- 
cue from Si Ji’m’um was due to the me’allim’s 
intervention. It was obvious that the water- 
finder had taken all this trouble in order to secure 
the translations for which he was so anxious. 

Yet the boy had planned otherwise. He had 
hoped to be able to manage so that he might con- 
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trol the situation a little; he was eager to delay 
the work of translation from day to day, from 
week to week, in the hope of escaping from the 
clutches of El Arbi. Franklin believed that the 
me’allim’s interest did not extend any farther 
than the translations, and that, the instant these 
were done, he would care little whether ‘‘the 
roumi boy were sent to his own place’’ or not. 

Here, in Es Souk, however, he could find no ex- 
cuse for dallying or delay. El Arbi, without 
actually making a prisoner of the boy, had ren- 
dered escape impossible. Evasion was equally 
difficult. It took but very little thinking for 
Franklin to realize the futility of protest. He 
must put as good a face on the matter as he could. 

‘So much the better!’’ he answered to El Ar- 
bi’s command, as cheerfully as he could. ‘‘And, 
since you say the me’allim are going to gather in 
Es Souk soon, it might be a good idea to show 
them all how ready the French are to help them 
in their own line of water-finding.’’ 

“‘The roumis do not know where the water lies. 
That is a secret kept for the children of Allah.”’ 

El Arbi took one of the maps, opened it, and 
pointed with his finger. 

‘“‘The drawing is full of snake-talk. Here is 
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marked a well as Seneran, on the way to El Djouf. 
There is no such well. Its sides have fallen in. 
There has been no water there for many years. 
But if I follow the drawing and go with a cara- 
van to Seneran, I die and all my camels, too. Is 
it not so?’’ 

‘Perhaps. But the French can’t be expected 
to know what is happening to every well all over 
the desert !’’ 

“Tf they do not know—how can they travel? 
As I have told you, the roumis cannot conquer by 
large armies, for there is no water for their 
troops. 

‘<Then, too,’’ he continued, ‘‘this drawing is not 
only snake-talk, it is ostrich-talk. It tells what 
is not true, and it does not tell what is true. See! 
Here is a wide stretch on the drawing, and no 
wells marked on it. Should a party of Touaregs 
flee here, the roumis would not follow, for the 
drawing shows no signs of water. But I know 
of four wells there, one of them big enough to 
water a thousand camels.’’ 

‘‘What do you want the map for, then?’’ que- 
ried Franklin, a little piqued by the me’allim’s 
scorn. 

‘“‘To know the weakness of an enemy is worth 
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five hundred spears. I can correct the drawing. 
I can mark on it the wells unknown to the roumis, 
who, for all their cleverness are like baby desert 
cats, born blind.”’ 

Franklin had some ado to keep his temper, for 
the water-finder’s tone of superiority was gall- 
ing He spoke with some heat. 

‘‘What you say is true, El Arbi—you know 
where the water is. But what can you do with 
your knowledge? You can travel over the Desert 
in any direction, and find wells known to you 
alone. How do you use them? 

‘‘It seems to me that you are like those who 
starve to death in the time of the cram-cram har- 
vest, not touching the seed capsules because of 
their sharp spines, although good food lies within. 
You have the water, and it profits you nothing. 

‘‘Look at Ks Souk. You tell me it was a great 
city, once, but it is so, no longer. If the wells 
were developed, if the water were led into irriga- 
tion canals, all the flats might be made pasture- 
land again and the city would prosper. Why do 
you not do this?’’ 

“Tt is the will of Allah!’’ 

‘Ts it the will of Allah that the Touaregs and 
Arabs should grow weaker and fewer all the time? 
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But I will tell you what I think, El Arbi. It is 
because the Sons of the Desert will not work, be- 
cause they will not make friends with their 
brother tribes, because each will steal from the 
other until all are made poor. 

‘‘Once you were stronger than you are now. 
But that strength, was it Touareg, or was it 
Arab?”’ 

“‘It was Arab,’’ the me’allim admitted. 

‘‘And the Arab can never succeed perma- 
nently!’’ the boy declared. ‘‘You have traveled, 
El Arbi, and you can understand. See—’’ 

He took up a handful of the loose, dry desert 
sand, and pressed it hard between the palms of 
his hands. Then he opened his hand again, and 
the dry sand trickled from between his fingers al- 
most as if it were water. 

‘“See,’’ he repeated, ‘‘so are the Arabs. They 
have no binding force in themselves. They will 
stay together only when pressed from without. 
They build nothing of themselves—you cannot 
build of sand! Even the sand-hills of the Great 
Erg change their shapes at a breath of wind! 

‘<The Arabs come from the Desert and are of 
it. They can destroy, but they cannot construct. 
They can consume, but they cannot produce. 
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They have never possessed anything that they did 
not steal from others, and even that they have 
first made fantastic, and afterwards abandoned or 
destroyed. Just as the sand must be made firm 
with water, before the date-palm will grow, so 
must the Sons of the Desert be made firm by 
roumi aid, before progress will grow.’’ 

‘‘We will take their aid,’’ said the me’allim, 
‘‘but without allowing them to become our mas- 
ters. So you will give me your aid with these 
writings and drawings, but that will not make you 
my master!”’ 

The boy looked full into El Arbi’s eyes. 

‘“ “Nine dates in the left hand are worth no 
more than nine dates in the right,’’’ he quoted. 
‘‘What is just, is just. If I aid you with the 
drawings, will you aid me to reach my own peo- 
ple?’ 

‘“‘Tomorrow belongs to Allah,’’ the me’allim 
answered, ‘‘but this I will say—I will not with- 
draw my friendship.’’ 

With this half-promise, Franklin settled down 
to the translation into Arabic of such parts of his 
father’s notes and maps as dealt with the water 
resources of the desert. Sidi Hamid ben Mosha 
came to the house once or twice, and, as before, 
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the boy felt that the marabout was penetrating 
the inner secrets of his brain. Had he been delib- 
erately misleading El Arbi in his translation 
work, the Master of Demons would have found 
it out. 

Just before sunset, two evenings prior to the 
date set for the great gathering of the me’allim 
at Es Souk, Sidi Hamid ben Mosha, and El Arbi 
came to the house where the boy was working, 
his task nearly completed. 

‘*¢Come!’’ said the marabout. 

‘‘Where?’’ queried the boy, but rising, at once. 

‘“‘To the Blind Reader of the decrees of Al- 
lah,’’ came the enigmatic reply. 

Franklin had heard the r’tassin speak of this 
blind prophet. He was one of the old-time Son- 
ghai, and, despite the fallen greatness of Hs 
Souk, still lived in the crumbling ruins. He was 
a fanatic and an ascetic, sleeping on a bed of 
mimosa thorns and drinking daily only such wa- 
ter as could be held in the palm of one hand. 

From such a type of man, a roumi boy could 
expect but little favor. Franklin followed, but 
unwillingly. 

The marabout and E] Arbi stopped at a little 
ruin, not two hundred yards away. The me’allim 
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entered first, then Franklin, obedient to a gesture 
from Sidi Hamid ben Mosha, who came in, last. 

The room was in utter darkness. Not a glim- 
mer of light came from any point, the marabout 
having dropped a thick curtain over the doorway. 

A heavy barefooted step sounded on the mud 
floor. A second after, two huge hands were put 
on the boy’s head, the little fingers joining be- 
tween the eyes, the forefingers touching the tem- 
ples, and the thumbs behind and below the ears. 

At the first moment of contact, Franklin shrank 
back, but, an instant later, the feeling of repul- 
sion passed away. There was power and mag- 
netism in the touch, but whether good or evil, the 
boy could not say. 

Then a grave voice boomed out of the dark- 
ness: 

‘“*T have read the decree of Allah!’’ 

The smoother tones of Sidi Hamid ben Mosha 
questioned: 

‘‘What is the decree? Is it as the Demons 
showed to me? Shall the roumi boy be given to 
the Steed without Feet?’’ 

And the voice answered: 

‘*He shall!’’ 


CHAPTER XIV 
A STEED WITHOUT FEET 


Next day, the me’allim commenced to gather 
at Es Souk. Most of them were from Touareg 
or Arab confederacies: Adrar, Taitok, Ifora, 
Hoggar, Keiowi, Asben, Tagama, Immanang, and 
Awelimmiden. There were some from the Ulad 
Delim, who live beyond the Waste of El Djouf, 
many of the murderous Tubbu who prey on the 
Libyan Desert, and not a few from the Soudan. 
Fully three-fourths of the arrivals were Men of 
the Black Veil. 

When, on their coming, they were informed by 
others of the presence of a roumi boy in their 
historical place of gathering, many clamored in- 
stantly for the lad’s slaughter. Never before 
had the great and remote city of Es Souk been 
polluted by an infidel’s presence. 

El Arbi’s patronage would have helped Frank- 
lin but little in such a strait, for all the other 
me’allim were his equals in rank. But Sidi 
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Hamid ben Mosha was not only known far and 
wide as a marabout, his fame as a Master of 
Demons was spread wherever the Sons of the 
Desert trod. There were few, even among the 
me’allim, who would have cared to face his anger. 

When the marabout allowed it to become known 
that he had brought Franklin to Es Souk, the 
news was received with a sullen calm, which saved 
the boy’s life for the moment, indeed, but boded 
ill for the future. When, moreover, the great 
leader added that the boy’s presence was needed 
for the furtherance of a plan, the fanatics of the 
desert restrained their bigoted hatred until they 
should learn exactly what Sidi Hamid ben Mosha 
had in mind. 

Indeed, the marabout was playing for high 
stakes, far higher than any one knew, with the 
sole exception of El Arbi who was active in the 
scheme. Little though Franklin imagined it, the 
plan which the marabout now hoped to bring to 
fruition antedated the venture of the boy’s father. 

As a matter of fact, it was mainly to treat with 
Sidi Hamid ben Mosha that Laforét had come into 
the desert. His proposed visit to the camp of 
the Touaregs of the Hoggar—which was on his 
way to the Z’faawabs—had been arranged be- 
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cause the famous marabout had two allies in that 
camp: El Arbi and Lalla Taf’lit’a. 

Si Ji’m’um’s attack on the French explorer’s 
camp had upset all the plans of Sidi Hamid ben 
Mosha and nearly ruined them. The Master of 
the Demons had acted with astonishing quickness. 
He had won Sidi Bou Ibrahim, the marabout of 
the Hoggar Touaregs, to his side, by a well-con- 
cocted political plot; through him, he had secured 
the maps and papers which belonged to Franklin’s 
father and which were of no use to Si Ji’m’um; 
with the aid of El Arbi, he had got the boy into 
his hands, so that the work of translation might 
be done. Now, if he could only carry through his 
original plan, he might be able to use the lad, as 
he had planned to use the father. 

The ensuing day, the day before the general 
meeting of the me’allim, Sidi Hamid ben Mosha 
spent several hours with Franklin, instructing 
him exactly in the part he was to play, a difficult 
and a dangerous part. 

‘‘They will mob me!’’ the boy exclaimed, when 
this daring project was set forth. 

‘“‘They will listen to you,’’ the marabout cor- 
rected. ‘‘I have told the me’allim that you speak 
with my consent. But mention these plans to no 
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one, not even to El Arbi, until I send you word.”’ 

The following morning, the session of the me- 
’allim began, and two of the r’tassin were de- 
tailed to watch Franklin, to make sure that he 
did not stir from the house. It was not until 
late in the afternoon of the third day that a mes- 
senger came from Sidi Hamid ben Mosha, bidding 
the roumi boy come to the meeting-place at once. 

The boy went readily, for he was glad that the 
strain of waiting was over. None the less, he 
went in fear, despite the marabout’s promise of 
protection. Deliberately to stir up the fury of a 
desert gathering was no easy task for a boy to 
face. 

On his arrival in the ruined market-place, where 
the meetings had been held, Franklin saw at once 
that this was a picked gathering. Although a 
hundred me’allim had gathered at Es Souk, there 
were not twenty present for this special occasion. 

Less time than usual was wasted in salutations 
and preliminaries. While the Arab cannot be 
otherwise than circuitous, the Touareg can be 
direct and to the point when he wishes. 

Sidi Hamid ben Mosha hurled a bombshell into 
the gathering by addressing Franklin abruptly 
with this challenge: 
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‘*You have said that the Sons of the Desert are 
doomed, that the Desert must pass under the 
mastery of the roumis. Why did you say these 
words? What proof have you? Answer!”’ 

The boy started at the bluntness of the question. 
What could possibly be gained by putting an 
audience of such possibilities in antagonism to 
him at the very start? 

Yet Franklin knew that the marabout was a 
wily and shrewd leader of men, who weighed his 
words carefully, and never acted without a care- 
fully laid plot. Evidently this speech was in- 
tended to be the challenge that it seemed. Ac- 
cording to prearrangement, the boy retorted 
boldly : 

**Doom,’’ he began, ‘‘is in the hands of Allah. 
Yet shall a desert traveler neglect to fill his water- 
skin because of his faith in Allah? The expe- 
rience of others, who have found that there is no 
well near, guides him in his actions, and he car- 
ries such water as he will need. The experience 
of others is all that I have, and, because of that, 
T speak. 

‘‘Why do I say that the Sons of the Desert can 
no longer be masters of the Desert? Because 
they have tried and they have failed! Do you 
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want proof? Look at Es Souk—of this once great 
city, nothing is left to you but ruins! 

‘¢ All Islam knows the story of Okba ben Nefi, 
the conqueror of North Africa, how he rode across 
the continent like a flame, subduing all the tribes 
he passed, and how he cursed the ocean because 
it stopped his steed from going farther, that his 
rider might find more lands to conquer for Allah. 
But Islam forgets that, on his return, Okba found 
in revolt all the tribes he thought he had con- 
quered. It was not a conquest, only a raid. This 
is true of all your history! Nothing is ever com- 
pleted. Always the work must be begun again. 

*‘T have heard desert-dwellers say that the 
Arabs and Touaregs were once a mighty people. 
Isit true? They had great armies. They fought 
great battles. They conquered many peoples. 
But what happened to their conquests? Like 
Okba, they had perpetually to go on fighting the 
peoples they thought that they had quelled. 

‘“‘The Arabs can build nothing, hold nothing. 
Their Sacred Land is in the hands of the Turk. 
Egypt must obey the roumi English. North Af- 
rica is under the heel of the roumi French. Not 
one camp-site remains to the Moors of the lands 
they held in Spain.’’ 
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Sidi Hamid ben Mosha glanced round the cir- 
cle. He felt the anger of the audience rising. 
This was what he wanted. The iron must be 
hot before it could be wrought. 

‘‘What did the Arabs do with the sea?’’ con- 
tinued Franklin, in obedience to a gesture from 
the marabout. ‘‘For ten centuries they held the 
Mediterranean, and all they did with their oppor- 
tunities was to make pirate-nests of Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, places which became so evil 
that all the civilized countries of the world had 
to combine to stamp them out. 

‘‘Wor twelve centuries the Arabs have held the 
whole of the Sahara. What have they done with 
that? The cities, built by others, are now in 
ruins. The oases are swallowed upin sand. The 
caravan routes are almost abandoned. ‘Trade is 
gone. Nothing is left but a few Bedouin encamp- 
ments where live nomads who have barely enough 
to eat, and a few Touareg and Tubbu brigand 
haunts in the hills, where wild robbers live by 
plundering the few remaining caravans which 
pass that way. 

‘‘Why have the Arabs failed? Why is there 
nothing but ruin where they have trod? Why 
have the centuries which have brought civilization 
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to Europe brought nothing but piracy by sea and 
by land to North Africa?”’ 

Sidi Hamid ben Mosha moved uneasily. With 
his uncanny power of reading thoughts, he knew 
that an attack on Islam was back of the boy’s 
mind. He could read Franklin’s inner belief that 
Mohammedanism, with all its power of raising 
men to a fierce piety and a fanatical devotion, 
lacked the humanizing touch of social service. 

Franklin had realized that the religion of Is- 
lam fits into the desert from which it came. Its 
simplicity, its directness, its severity, its concen- 
tration on the individual, belong to the desert. 

There are no merciful hopes in Islam, just as 
there are no half-lights on the wastes of sand. 
Each doctrine is as clear-cut as the outline of a 
naked rock against a cloudless sky-line, and each 
curse on an unbeliever is as sharp and black as a 
shadow cast by a blazing desert sun. Its powers 
for good are enormous, but they act only on cer- 
tain types of mind, and, even on such, those pow- 
ers are as limited as they are intense. 

With all these ideas glowing in his brain, it 
was hard for Franklin to restrain himself. The 
marabout realized that if the boy should launch 
into an attack on Islam, he was doomed. Not 
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even a Master of Demons could help him, then! 
But the boy held himself in hand, and went on: 

‘‘Why has nothing better than piracy come? 
Because the Arab thinks only of himself, never 
of his fellows. Every camel-rider who has a 
lance, a sword, a bag of dates, and a water-skin 
considers himself independent of all the world. 
If he wants more, he gets it by murder and by 
plunder. 

‘<There has never been a permanent Arab gov- 
ernment. Desert laws prevent it. Every time a 
chief dies, be he sultan, caliph, or sheikh, the 
succession is in dispute, since all descendants have 
equal rights. The only way to an Arab throne is 
by blood. There can never be a treaty made with 
Arabs, for no sheikh or shereef considers himself 
bound by an agreement made with his predeces- 
"gor. 

‘‘Savagery and treachery live in your tents. 
Every stranger who comes to your country has 
been murdered. Dourneaux, Duperré, and Jou- 
bert were assassinated near Ghadames, Largeau 
and Say were ambushed, von Bary was knifed, 
Flatters was betrayed and slain and the survivors 
of his expedition were sold poisoned dates—a 
shameful deed. The list could be made a long 
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one! My own father was killed by Si Ji’m’um, 
a Touareg of the Hoggar, and slain when he was 
on his way with gifts and plans of help. Sidi 
Hamid ben Mosha will tell you that what I say 
is true.’” 

“‘It is a lance-pointed word,’’ the marabout 
agreed. ‘‘I have seen the papers and the letters 
of this boy’s father.’’ 

“‘T am a boy, and not a man,’’ Franklin con- 
tinued, ‘‘and you may heed my words less, be- 
cause of that. But you have all heard of Si Fer- 
nand Foureau, a roumi who lived with the Toua- 
regs for many years and whom the Sons of the 
Desert learned to respect. His words, in his own 
country, filled many ears, and this is what he 
said of you: 

“« “As for the Touaregs, their life is a constant 
succession of raids. Every tribe takes a part in 
the business, which means for them a livelihood 
without working. 

‘« «The consequence is that the Sahara is in a 
constant state of turmoil and insecurity; mur- 
ders, theft, pillage, and ambush are of daily oc- 
currence. Not a quiet month ever passes in 
the Sahara, and it is quite certain that this state 
of things must stop all intercourse and commerce, 
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as well as all hope of exploring the country. 

‘**You cannot conquer the Sahara piecemeal. 
The subjugation or the extinction of the Toua- 
regs is the key to the whole situation.’ 

‘‘These are not my words, O me’allim, but the 
words of an old man and a wise man who knew 
the Desert thoroughly. He says that you must 
either be conquered or be blotted out. 

‘*Tf the Arabs and the Touaregs will do nothing 
but allow the fertile areas on the border of the 
Desert to be swallowed up in sand, shall they com- 
plain because stronger men do the work they are 
too weak to do? If they resist the roumis, they 
will be blotted out. It is the will of Allah!’ 

He would have gone on, but there came a sud- 
den and alarming interruption. 

An old man, shaking with vindictive passion, 
stretched out his hand in the Oriental gesture of 
cursing. He was on the point to utter the curse 
when Sidi Hamid ben Mosha leaped to his feet 
and thrust out both arms, hands down, thumbs 
and forefingers pointed outward, in the old, old 
sign of magic, now so rarely seen. 

The old man’s hand, like a claw of menace, 
stiffened with determination. He would not be 
cowed. His jaws moved, as he tried to force the 
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curses through, but no sound came. The terrible 
power of the marabout paralyzed his tongue. 

The spasmodic jerks of the fanatic, as he 
wrestled against this invisible clutch, were fearful 
to see. His whole body twitched galvanically in 
his struggle to throw off the hypnotic spell of 
that overmastering personality, the Master of 
Demons. 

Sidi Hamid ben Mosha needed all his demonic 
power, too, for fanaticism has a madness all its 
own, a driving fury which leaps all common 
bounds. 

With bated breath, the circle of me’allim 
watched. 

Fanatic, or master of magic, which would win 
in that awful spiritual battle, where the wills of 
men were the combatants, and the dark forces of 
hidden things were the weapons of terror? 

Slowly, steadily, the power of Sidi Hamid ben 
Mosha, more directed, more controlled, gained the 
mastery over the old man, and with it, mastery 
over the circle of me’allim. But the margin had 
been a narrow one. 

More thoughtful than most of their tribesmen, 
half-pagan by their profession and therefore less 
fanatically Moslem, caring more for their brother- 
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hood than for their race, the water-finders had 
listened to Franklin with less wrath than would 
their fellows. His attack on Arab government 
had offended them in one way, pleased them in 
another. The me’allim have always been an- 
tagonistic to tribal authority. Moreover, the 
Touareg does not dislike the truth, and the boy’s 
boldness told in his favor. The marabout’s vic- 
tory, too, seemed to endorse the speech. 

El Arbi spoke, to bring back discussion of the 
plan, and to divert attention from the fanatic. 

‘““The roumis are more numerous,’’ he said, 
‘and their weapons are better. The boy’s words 
are straight as an arrow-shot. The roumis are 
stronger than we. But they have not only the 
Sons of the Desert to fight, they have the Desert 
itself. And the Desert cannot be conquered.’’ 

At this last phrase, Franklin rejoiced. They 
were the very words which it had been arranged 
that El Arbi should speak. So far, all was going 
as the marabout had arranged beforehand. The 
boy struck into the opening, swiftly. 

““ Alone, the Desert cannot be conquered by the 
roumis,’’ he admitted. ‘‘Yet the me’allum con- 
quer it! They know its secrets. Its hidden 
things are not dark to them. Sharp are the 
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lances and swords of the Touaregs, swift are their 
horses and meharis; yet he who alone knows a 
hidden well can laugh at the lances of the igno- 
rant, and the underground waters flow faster 
than the swiftest racer. 

‘Soon, O Sons of the Desert, raids and raz- 
wias will end. Already that end is near. In 
every oasis with more than a thousand palm- 
trees, there is now a fort with roumi soldiers, 
whose guns shoot straighter and farther than 
yours. 

‘“‘The face of the Desert is no longer veiled; 
the veil has been torn away! Messengers, with 
letters, speed across the Wastes twice in every 
moon. Bird-boats (aéroplanes), which need no 
water, fly over Hammadas that camels cannot 
even cross. They come, pass over, and are lost 
to sight in the time that it takes a stubborn camel 
to rise from its knees. 

‘Wealth is coming back to the Desert, wealth 
such as even the Songhai never knew in the days 
of the glory of Es Souk, wealth greater than the 
date-plantations of Tripoli or the salt-beds of El 
Djouf have ever given. Who, among the Sons 
of the Desert, shall be the first to share that 
wealth? 
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‘“The days of the warrior are gone. The days 
of the men of peace have come. But are not the 
me’allim the men of peace and wisdom? Your 
brotherhood was great once, rich and powerful; 
it may be as great, as rich and powerful, again! 
Make friends with the roumis, who bring gold in 
one hand, and power in the other! Ally your- 
selves with the masters of the future, that you 
may be their equals and not their slaves, and thus 
be powerful once more!”’ 

The ending of Franklin’s speech, in which he 
had followed closely the argument given him be- 
forehand by Sidi Hamid ben Mosha, was received 
in utter silence. There was neither hum of ap- 
proval, nor murmur of dissent. 

The Men of the Black Veil sat immovable. 
They might have been mummies, dried by the 
sun. 

Yet Franklin did not doubt that every one of 
his words had been weighed and would be remem- 
bered. The basic note of Touareg nature is its 
intensity. 

Life in the Desert develops a fierce concentra- 
tion. The spaces are so vast, the reliefs so few, 
_ that every trifle invokes the sharpest scrutiny. A 
word—where words are so few—has tenfold 
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meaning. An idea is approved or execrated with 
fanatic suddenness. 

One grating voice broke out: 

“‘The Desert can take care of its own. The 
Desert never changes.’’ 

‘‘Kverything changes—except Allah!’’ came 
the marabout’s swift retort. 

Again a pause, and then the same rasping voice 
said, bitterly: 

‘‘Shall the horned viper drop pearls, or the lips 
of an infidel speak truth?”’ 

This was an ugly twist. Franklin gave a slight 
shiver of dread. He knew how little suffices to 
arouse Moslem hate against an unbeliever. 

One of the Veiled Men, who was sitting not far 
from the marabout, answered, pointedly: 

‘‘A Touareg lance-head may be forged by in- 
fidels, and yet serve in a Holy War!’’ 

Franklin cast a swift side-wise look at the 
speaker. There was a curious inflection in the 
man’s voice. Surely it must be the dialect of 
some far-distant tribe. 

Once more came a reflective pause. Then an- 
other of the me’allum spoke, this one shrewdly: 

‘“‘The roumis wish to ride across the desert 
upon our knowledge of hidden waters, as a man 
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rides on a camel; but when the camel is exhausted 
and can carry a man no longer, it is slain and 
eaten for meat. So will the roumis use us first, 
and slay us afterwards.”’ 

To which the man of strange dialect replied: 

“*Tf it be the ‘man’s only camel, he will not ride 
it to death. And the me’allim need tell only so 
much as they wish to tell.’’ 

Again Franklin noted the impersonal phrasing 
of the answer. 

Slowly, and at long intervals, more objections 
came. Yet the voices were even more mumbling 
and heavy than ordinary Touareg speech. AlI- 
most one would have said that the men spoke as 
if under a spell. 

Then Franklin, chancing to glance at the 
ground, noticed the feet of Sidi Hamid ben Mosha. 
They were withered and dry, like the feet of a 
mummy! His hands, too! Yet his eyes were 
bright and piercing, and a continuous trem- 
bling of the body revealed an intense concentra- 
tion. 

The boy understood. All the life-forces of 
that master of hidden powers were pouring out 
of him upon that circle. He was drawing the 
minds of the water-finders into his grip, he was 
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bending them into acquiescence, he was winning 
the control of the entire Sahara by that output 
of personal power. 

At last he spoke: 

‘Ts it true, O me’allim, that your numbers are 
growing fewer and ever fewer?’’ 

Almost with one voice, and in a dull, trance- 
like tone, the circle answered: 

‘“Tt is true.”’ 

‘‘And that your power is weakening, has been 
weakening for many years?’’ 

‘Attia irae.” | 

‘‘And that the roumis grow ever stronger, and 
ever push farther into the Desert?’’ 

‘‘Tt is true.’’ 

‘‘And that if the me’allim would be wise, they 
should join the stronger, and not the weaker 
part?”’ 

“Tt is true.’’ 

All was falling smoothly and easily into the 
marabout’s hand, when, like the rush of a falling 
meteor, the fanatic broke away from Sidi Hamid 
ben Mosha’s control, and the screech of a long- 
blocked malediction smote the half-dulled senses 
of the circle: 

‘““The curse of Allah on all unbelievers! 
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‘‘The curse of the Prophet on infidel dogs! 

‘‘May their bodies wither in disease, and their 
jackal-souls burn for ever in an unclean fire! 

‘*May the fruit of the tree of Al Zakkum boil 
like molten metal in their bellies! 

‘‘May they wake in torture, and sleep in the 
grip of evil-dreaming! 

‘*May Hell wax ninefold hot for them, and their 
pains never cease!”’ 

Franklin gave himself up for lost! 

Well he knew how a single spark might set 
ablaze that fanatic Moslem fury which nothing 
but blood can quench. 

A moment, indeed, might have ruined all, would 
have ruined all, if the marabout’s control had not 
been so complete. But, in that moment, Sidi 
Hamid ben Mosha commented calmly : 

‘Bou Jal’ddin seems to think his brothers must 
follow whenever his half-trained tongue wags.’’ 

What a master of men the marabout was! 

The caustic phrase, so quietly spoken, cutting 
coldly across the fire of cursing, instantly set 
every one of the me’allim against the fanatic. 
The mere suggestion that they must follow, de- 
termined those fiercely independent desert-dwel- 
lers not to follow. At the same time, the refer- 
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ence to his ‘‘half-trained tongue’’ infuriated Bou 
Jal’ddin to such a pitch that his execrations be- 
came so unbridled as to weaken his own cause. 

Again Franklin saw at work that fatal vice of 
the men of the desert—lack of cohesion. Even 
this score of men, all of the same brotherhood, 
mainly of the same race, could neither act to- 
gether, nor think together, unless dominated and 
controlled. Left alone, like grains of sand they 
fell apart. Not one clung to his fanatic comrade. 

Deftly Sidi Hamid ben Mosha manipulated that 
circle of me’allim, adding fuel to the fire of the 
fanatic’s hate, until that frenzied man—he was a 
Tubbu—lost command of himself so utterly as to 
include the Touaregs, his hereditary enemies, in 
his string of curses. 

This was the moment for which Sidi Hamid ben 
Mosha had been waiting. 

His wrath flashed out upon the Tubbu like a 
withering flame. The curses of Bou Jal’ddin 
seemed but puny mouthings before the simoon 
of invective which poured from the marabout’s 
lips; there was the roll of prophetic thunder in 
his voice, and the sharp texts of the Koran 
stabbed like flashes of unleashed lightning. 

Master of Demons he had been called! Master 
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of demonic power he certainly was, if words had 
sword-points! 

Beaten, but not cowed, defiant still, Bou 
Jal’ddin backed out of the circle, step by step, 
to the extremest side of the market-place, a tor- 
rent of denunciation following him to the very 
end; then, his head still erect, his eyes blazing 
and his tongue spitting forth curses, the Tubbu 
fanatic passed out of sight behind the ruins. 

Now he was dangerous! What might not his 
fanaticism spread? All the rest of the me’allim 
and their r’tassin were somewhere in the ruins, 
_ Moslem tinder ready for a spark! 

Sidi Hamid ben Mosha swept his glance over 
the circle. The Black Veiled men were wax in his 
hand. Franklin’s words had laid the train, the 
curse of Bou Jal’ddin had set the match. 

‘“‘Touaregs and Sons of the Desert!’’ he cried. 
‘<The Tubbu is afraid! He runs to hide himself 
behind old ways! He fears to face the new! 
Yet the new is coming. And you—you are bold 
enough to meet it!’’ 

He paused a second, and with a wild gesture, 
cried: 

‘“Men of Wisdom! Which of you has dreamed 
of Steeds without Feet?’’ 
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A shiver and a hush of expectations ran round 
the circle. Yet no man glanced at his neighbor. 

‘‘T have so dreamed—”’ began one, as though 
unwillingly. , 

‘¢And I, last night—’’ 

a B too—”’? 

‘“‘Of Steeds without Feet,’’ the marabout went 
on, in a quick, tense voice, ‘‘moving without need 
for food or sleep, strange-scaled, frightening sky 
and sand with the rattling of their harness, on 
which ride roumis with their hands full of gifts—’’ 

‘‘T have seen them,’’ came one reply, in a dull, 
accepting voice, ‘‘and where they passed, rivers 
of water followed.’’ 

“‘T have seen them,’’ said another, ‘‘and where 
they halted, palm-trees grew.’’ 

“‘T have seen them—’’ 

Franklin, keyed up to the most intense excite- 
ment, listened and wondered. 

Dreams, again! 

That dream of his own! 

Had he not dreamed, one night, just what Sidi 
Hamid ben Mosha had wished that he should 
dream? 

It seemed that the Master of Demons could un- 
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leash his dreams, just as he had recently un- 
leashed his compelling powers. 

‘*You who have dreamed,’’ the sonorous voice 
rang out, ‘‘are you agreed that we shall take those 
gifts brought by those who ride upon the Steeds 
without Feet?’’ 

Came the obedient answer: 

‘We are agreed.’’ 

““You who have dreamed, are you agreed that 
the me’allim shall swear the blood-oath with the 
roumi so long as they conserve to us the ancient 
privileges of the brotherhood?’’ 

‘‘We are agreed.”’ 

‘*You who have dreamed, have you, in visions, 
seen this man before?’’ 

He of strange speech leapt to his feet at these 
words and threw off his Black Veil and his 
jellabah. He was clad in leather from head to 
foot, but, at the neck, Franklin caught the glint 
of chain-mail, sufficient to turn a lance-thrust or 
a sword-stroke. 

A slight murmur of agreement rose, but, at the 
same instant, rose from the distant ruins a swell- 
ing cry of menace. Above it could be heard the 
screeching voice of the cursing Tubbu. 
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The stranger spoke: 

‘‘You have not a second to lose, Sidi Hamid. 
Those fanatics will be on us. Am I empowered 
to make the treaty you had proposed to Laforét?’’ 

‘“No!’’ said the marabout. 

Sidi Hamid ben Mosha broke a bead from his 
stone rosary, and gave it to the boy. 

‘‘T have rescued you from your enemy,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I have revenged your father, for Si 
Ji’m’um died yesterday, out on the desert, harried 
by demon-shadows which kept him from finding 
his homeward way. 

‘“‘This stone is a stone of faith. I have kept 
faith with you. Do you, with me! 

‘“‘Go back with your countryman! Make the 
treaty in your and your father’s names! 

‘“‘Tell the roumis of the honor of the Sons of 
the Desert, and bring us back a message of peace 
and water-wisdom, not of war.’’ 

*“T will, Sidi—’”’ 

The stranger interrupted, speaking in French: 

‘‘Come, Boy, and come quickly. Hear that 
crowd? They’re after blood!’’ 

‘Come where?’’ 

‘‘To the ‘Steed without Feet’! <A caterpillar- 
wheel motor-car. Come!”’ 
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He turned to run, as, with a blare of vengeful 
eries, the mob of fanatics burst into the market- 
place. 

“‘Go!’’ cried Sidi Hamid ben Mosha. ‘‘I will 
hold them back, alone! Go! For the future of 
the Desert lies in the hands of France and of the 
me’alim!’’ 


THE END 
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Springfield, Mass., Union. 


‘There are some books written ostensibly for boys which are marvelously 
chivas. to their elders aa well. This is one of that class.’’— Brooklyn 
itizen. 
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There are no better books for boys than Francis Rolt-Wheeler’s 
£U.S. Service Series.’ ’——Chicago Recora-Herald. 


HE BOY WITH THE U. S. SURVEY 


or a Ts story describes the thrilling advent. 
THE BOY WITH THE ures of members of the U. S. Geological 
U.S.SURVEY || Survey, graphically woven into a stirring 


narrative that both pleases andinstructs. The 
author enjoys an intimate acquaintance with 
the chiefs of the various bureaus in Washing- 
ton, and is able to obtain at first hand ths 
material for his books. 

**There is abundant charm and vigor in the 
narrative which is sure to please the boy readers 
and will do much toward stimulating their patriot. 
ism by making them alive to the needs of conser. 
vation of the vast resources of their country.”— 
| Chicago News. 


THE BOY WITH THE U. S. FORESTERS 


Bats life of a typical boy is followed in all its adventurous detail—the 
mighty representative of our country’s government, though young in 
ears—a youthful monarch in a vast domain of forest. Replete with 
nformation, alive with adventure, and inciting patriotism ai every step, 

this handsome book is one to be instantly appreciated. 


“Tt is a fascinating romance of reai fife in our country, and will prove a great 
pleasure and inspiration to the boys who read it.”— Tike Continent, Chicago. 


THE BOY WITH THE U. S. CENSUS 


ee the experiences of a bright American be». the author shows 
how the necessary information is gathered. The securing of this of- 
ten involves hardship and peril, requiring journeys by dog-team in the 
frozen North and by launch in the alligator-filled Everglades of Florida, 
while the enumerator whose work lies among the dangerous criminal 
classes of the greater cities must take his life in his own hands, 


4 Every young man should read this story from cover to cover, thereby getting 
aclear conception of conditions as they exist to-day, for such knowledge will have 
aclean, invigorating and healthy influence on the young growing aud thinking 
mind.”—Boston Glove, 
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| 6 There are no better books for boys than Francis Rolt-Wheeler’s * U. S. 
Service Series.’’’— Chicago Record-Herald. 


THE BOY WITH THE U.S. FISHERIES 


| JU.S. FISHERIES 


17. . Sim 
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Wii a bright, active American youth as 
a hero, is told the story of the Fisheries, 
which in their actual importance dwarf every 
other human industry. The book does not 
lack thrilling scenes. The far Aleutian Islands 
have witnessed more desperate sea-fighting 
than has occurred elsewhere since the days of 
the Spanish buccaneers, and pirate craft, which 
the U, S. Fisheries must watch, rifle in hand, 
are prowling in the Behring Seato-day. The 
fish-farms of the United States are as inter- 


esting as they are immense in their scope. 

‘One of the best booksforboys of all ages, se 
attractively written and illustrated as to fascinate 
the reader into staying up until all hours to finish 


it.”’—Fhiladelphia Despatch. 


THE BOY WITH THE U. 


HIS book tells all about the Indian as he 

really was and is; the Menominee in his 
birch-bark canoe; the Iroquois in his wigwam in 
the forest; the sioux of the plains upon his war- 
pony; the Apache, cruel and unyielding as his 
arid desert; the Fueblo Indians, with remains of 
ancient Spanish civilization lurking in the fast- 
messes of their massed communal dwellings; the 
‘Tlingit of the Pacific Coast, with his totem-poles, 
With a typical bright American youth as a central 
figure, a good idea of a great field of national 
activity is given, and made thrilling in its human 
side by the heroism demanded by the littte-known 
adventures of those who do the work ci ** Uncle 
Sam.” 
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** Au exceedingly interesting Indian story, because it % true, and not mereiy 
a dramatic and picturesque tncident of Indian fite.’"—W. Y. Times. 


**It tells the Indian’s story in a way that will fascinate the youngster,"= 


Rochester Herald. 
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** There are no better books for boys than Francis Rolt-Wheeler’s U. Ss. 
Service Series.’’’— Chicago Record-Herald, 


THE BOY WITH THE U. S. EXPLORERS 


4 hero saves the farm in Kansas, which his father is not able to 
keep up, through a visit to Washington which results in making the 
place a kind of temporary experiment station. Wonderful facts of plant 

oA animal life are brought out, and the boy wins a trip around the world 

with his friend, the agent. This involves many adventures, while 
exploring the Chinese country for the Bureau of Agriculture. 


* Boys will be delighted with this story, which is one that inspires the readers 
with the ideals of industry, thrift and uprightness of conduct.”—Argus-Leader, 
Portland, Me, 


THE BOY WITH THE U. S. LIFE SAVERS 


{bee billows surge and thunder through 
= this book, heroism and the gallant facing 
i REPT RE TES of peril are wrought into its very fabric, and 
i THE BOY WITH THE | the Coast Guard has endorsed its accuracy. 
essere merece The stories of the rescue of the engineer 
2 trapped on a burning ship, and the pluck of 
the men who built the Smith’s Point Light- 
house are told so vividly that it is hard to 
keep from cheering aloud. 

‘This is an ideal book for boys because it is 


natural, inspiring, and of unfailing interest from 
cover to cover.”—Marine Journal. 


THE BOY WITH 
THE U. S. MAIL 


HOw. much do you know of the working of the vast and wonderful 

Post Office Department? The officials of this department have, as 
in the case of all other Departments covered in this series, extended their 
courtesy to Dr. Rolt-Wheeler to enable him to tell us about one of the 
most interesting forms of Uncle Sam’s care for us. j 


‘¢Stamp collecting, carrier pigeons, aeroplanes, detectives, hold-ups, tales of 
the Overland trail and tne Pony Express, Indians, Buffalo Bill—what boy would 
not be delighted with a book in which all these fascinating things are to be found?” 
—Universalist Leader. 
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